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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Minutes or Mretine or Decemper 27 anv 28, 1929 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met in the 
Auditorium of the Martin Maloney Chemical Laboratory, The 
Catholic University of America, on Friday, December 27, 1929, 
at 10:00 a. m., the Reverend John F. McCormick presiding. 
The delegates were welcomed by the Right Reverend James H. 
Ryan, Rector of the University. 

A paper on “ The General Factor in Intelligence ” was read 
by Reverend Thomas V. Moore of the Catholic University of 
America. He was followed by Reverend John X. Pyne, who 
spoke on the “ Neo-Scholastic Appreciation of Modern Tend- 
encies in Psychology ”. 


Afternoon Session 

At the afternoon session a paper on “ Modern Tendencies in 
Metaphysics” was presented. by Mr. Francis E. McMahon. 
A paper on the “ Neo-Scholastic Appreciation of Modern 
Tendencies in Metaphysics ” by Reverend Rudolph G. Bandas 
of St. Paul Seminary was read by Reverend Joseph A. Scha- 
bert of the same Seminary. | 

President McCormick announced the following committees: 


Auditing Committee 
William O’Connor Brother D. Edward Sister M. Lioba 


Committee on Nominations 


Remi J. Bellperch Leo R. Ward KE. J. McCorkell 


The Annual Dinner of the Association was held at 7:00 
p- m. in conjunction with the American Catholic Historical 
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Association in the University Dining Hall. Addresses were 
given in McMahon Hall by President McCormick on behalf of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association and Presi- 
dent Leo Stock on behalf of the American Catholic Historical 
Association, which was holding sessions in the University at 
the same time. 
Saturday Morning—10 :00 

A paper on “‘ Modern Tendencies in Theodicy ” was read by 
Reverend Leo R. Ward of the University of Notre Dame. He 
was followed by Reverend T. O’R. Boyle of St. Francis Xavier 
University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, who spoke on the “ Neo- 
Scholastic Appreciation of Modern Tendencies in Theodicy ”. 


Afternoon Session 


A paper on “ America’s Response to the Aeterni Patris” by 
Reverend Charles A. Hart was presented by Reverend J. Vin- 
cent Kelly of Marquette University. 

The report of the Anditing Committee was presented by 
Reverend William O’Connor. Jt was Voted that this report 
be accepted. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was presented 
by Reverend Remi J. Bellperch. The following were nomi- 
nated as officers of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation for the year 1930: 


President . . . . . James H. Ryan 
Vice-President . . . . Gerald B. Phelan 
Secretary-Treasurer . . Fulton J. Sheen 


Executive Council 


One Year . . . . . William T. Dillon 
One Year . . . . . Ignatius Smith 
Two Years . . . . . Virgil Michel 
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Two Years . . . . . William F. Roemer 
Three Years . . . . James A. McWilliams 
Three Years . . . .. Sister M. Lioba 


It was Voted unanimously that this report be accepted. 

It was Voted to express the thanks of the Association to the 
retiring President, Reverend John F. McCormick. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was then read. It 
was Voted that this report be received and accepted. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:30 p. m. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Furiton J. Suren, 
Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 


American Catuoutic PuiLosopHicaL ASSOCIATION 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association was held at Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, December 27 and 28, 1928. The proceed- 
ings were published in a volume entitled Proceedings of the 
Fourth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosophi- 
cal Association, and mailed to all members. 

A meeting of the Executive Council was held at Caldwell 
Hall, The Catholic University of America, on May 4, 1929. 
Three members were present, excuses having been received 
from the absent members. At this meeting the following votes 
were taken: 


1. The list of applications for membership was gone over 
and voted. 
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2. Since the amount of money received was insufficient to 
provide for the contemplated “ Aeterni Patris ” edition of the 
New Scholasticism, it was decided to return the contributions to 
the original donors and to discontinue the appeal. 


3. The time and place of the Fifth Annual Meeting were 
determined. 


4. The subjects for discussion at the Annual Meeting were 
voted and the writers of papers selected. 


In accordance with instructions, under date of May 15, 1929, 
a letter was sent to the members of the Association advising 
them that the appeal for the “ Aeterni Patris” edition of the 
New Scholasticism had been discontinued, and returning con- 
tributions to the original donors. 

The New Scholasticism has been issued in quarterly num- 
bers during the year, constituting Volume III of 460 pages. 
The statistics are as follows: 


Membership in the Association. . . . . 355 


Subscribers to the New Scholasticism . . . 204 
Special Exchange List (C. U. Library) . . 66 
a ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Complimentary List . . ... . . 415 


The membership of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, as of December 1, 1929, is as follows: 


ne ae ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
Institutional Members . . . ... . 59 
Constituent Members . . .. . . . 185 
Associate Members . . . ... . . 180 
Student Members . ...... . 6 
Foreign Members . . ..... . 41 


The Secretary, pursuant to the orders of the Executive Coun- 
cil, organized the Fifth Annual Meeting. 
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The financial report approved by your committee of audi- 


tors is as follows: 

Receipts 
Balance on hand, December 1, 1928 
Membership dues in Association . 
Subscriptions to New Scholasticism 
Donations o£. * © 
Subscriptions to “ Aeterni Patris ” No. 
Interest on Deposit 


Total . 


Expenditures 
Expenses incidental to Association 
Expenses incidental to New Scholas- 
ticism ee - # « 
* Expenses incidental to “ Aeterni Pa- 
tris” Number 


Total . 


Balance on hand, December 1, 1929 


$3,313.30 
$1,461.00 
929.80 
3.00 
10.00 
60.53 

2,464.33 

$5,777.63 
$ 965.23 
2,739.44 
727.25 

4,431.92 

$1,345.71 


Respectfully submitted, 


Futon J. SHEEN, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 





* Including refund of subscriptions. 
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MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


American Catuotic PuinosopuicaLt AsSsocIATION 
December 28, 1929 





A meeting of the Executive Council of the American Catho- 
lic Philosophical Association was held in Caldwell Hall, The 
Catholic University of America, on December 28, 1929, at 
9:00 a.m. The following members were present: 


John F. McCormick William T. Dillon 
James H. Ryan Gerald B. Phelan 
Ignatius Smith William F. Roemer 
Sister Mary Verda Fulton J. Sheen 


The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was 
dispensed with. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read. 

The applications for membership were taken up individually 
and voted. 

The place of the next Annual Meeting of the Association was 
discussed. 

The meeting adjourned at 9:30 a. m. 


Furton J. SHEEN, 
Secretary. 











LIST OF MEMBERS 
(December 1, 1929) 


Lire MEMBERS 
Agar, Mr. John G., 31 Nassau St., New York City. 
Cantwell, Right Rev. John J., 108 West 2nd St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hayes, His Eminence Patrick Cardinal, 452 Madison Av., New York 
City. 
Lilly, Mr. Joseph T., 30 Plaza St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Murray, Right Rev. John G., 307 Congress St., Portland, Maine. 
McClean, Rev. Peter H., 359 Washington Av., Bridgeport, Conn. 
MeNicholas, Most Rev. John T., 5418 Moeller Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
O’Connell, His Eminence Wiliam Cardinal, 2181 Commonwealth Ave., 
Brighton, Mass. 
Schrembs, Right Rev. Joseph, 18401 Shaker Blvd., Shaker Heights, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Shahan, Right Rev. Thomas J., 2935 Upton St., Washington, D. C. 
Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., St. Columbkille’s Rectory, Boston, Mass. 
Turner, Right Rev. William, 1035 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 
Basselin College, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York. 
Catholic Foreign Missionary Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
College Misericordia, Dallas, Penna. 
College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio. 
College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, N. Y. 
College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
College of the Sacred Heart, Menlo Park, Calif. 
College of the Sacred Heart, Manhattanville, New York City. 
College of the Sacred Heart, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
DePaul University, Chicago, Ill. 
Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C. 


vd 
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Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, New York. 

Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fordham University, New York City. 

Franciscan Philosophical Clericate, Butler, N. J. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 

Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 

Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 

Manhattan College, New York City. 

Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Maryville College of the Sacred Heart, St. Louis, Mo. 
Marywood College, Scranton, Pa. 

Mt. Mary College, Milwaukee, Wise. 

Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 
Redemptorist Fathers Seminary, Oconomowoe, Wise. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

St. Bede College, Peru, Ill. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
St. Charles Seminary, Carthagena, Ohio. 

St. Columban’s Seminary, St. Columban’s P. O., Nebr. 
St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. O., Wise. 

St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 

St. Thomas College, Scranton, Penna. 

St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Il. 

St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, Penna. 

St. Xavier College for Women, Chicago, Ill. 
Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Seton Hall College, South Orange, N. J. 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
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University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 
Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. 


ASSOCIATE AND CONSTITUENT MEMBERS 


America Press, 329 West 108th St., New York City. 

Baisnée, Rev. Jules A., Sulpician Seminary, Washington, D. C. 

Barlow, Rev. John E., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Barron, Rev. Joseph T., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Bart, Rev. P. J., Assumption College, Sandwich, Canada. 

Baschab, Rev. Charles R., Church of St. Mary Star of the Sea, 
Sausalito, Calif. 

Bellperch, Rev. R. J., St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Blommerstein, Rev. J., Crosier Fathers Seminary, Onamia, Minn. 

Boyer, Rev. A., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Boylan, Rev. J. J., Pres., Des Moines Catholic College, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Boyle, Right Rev. Hugh C., 116 Dithridge St., Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Brady, Rev. Joseph E., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Brickel, Rev. Alfred, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wise. 

Brosnan, Rey. William J., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Brother Columba, Pres., St. Francis College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brother E. Alfred, Pres., La Salle College, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Brother Francis de Sales, Ammendale, Md. 

Bruckmann, Rev. William D., Manayunk, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Bruehl, Rev. Charles P., St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Penna. 

Burke, Rev. Joseph, Pres., St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. 

Burns, Very Rev. James A., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Ind. 

Byrne, Rev. P. J., Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Shingishu, Korea. 

Callahan, Rev. Daniel J. M., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Callahan, Rev. J. L., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Ill. 

Capuchin Fathers, Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. 

Carr, Very Rev. Henry, St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Centner, Rev. Adelbert W., Pontifical College of Josephinum, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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Chartrand, Right Rev. Joseph, 1347 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Code, Rev. Joseph B., St. Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

Cogan, Rev. John F., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Collins, Rev. James L., St. Gregory Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Collins, Rev. Joseph B., St. Mary’s College, Winona, Minn. 

Collins, Rev. William B., Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Connolly, Rev. Cornelius J., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Conroy, Mr. Charles C., P. O. Box 281, Pasadena, Calif. 

Coogan, Mrs. Owen C., 73 Grove Street, Fall River, Mass. 

Cooper, Rev. John M., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Corcoran, Rev. Francis V., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Cote, Rev. A. B., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Cotter, Rev. Anthony C., Weston College, Weston, Mass. 

Culemans, Rev. J. B., 1304 16th Ave., Moline, Ill. 

Cunningham, Rev. W. F., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Daly, Mr. Byrne M., 207 Ellery Avenue, Jackson, Mich. 

Daly, Rev. Joseph A., College of Mt. St. Vincent, New York City. 

Day, Right Rev. Victor, 720 Madison Avenue, Helena, Mont. 

DeLacy, Hon. William H., 4 West Kirke St., Chevy Chase, Md. 

Della Penta, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Demjanovich, Rev. Charles C., Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington, N. J. 

Derry, George H., Pres., Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich. 

Deutsch, Right Rev. Alcuin, Pres., St. John’s University, Collegeville, 
Minn. 

Deviny, Prof. William M., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Dietz, Mr. Nicholas, 44 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dillon, Rev. William T., St. Joseph’s College for Women, Brooklyn, 
mB. ¥. 

Dodd, Rev. Francis J., St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

Donahoe, Mr. Daniel J., 316 Washington St., Middletown, Conn. 

Donovan, Rev. Joseph P., Kenrick Seminary, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Dore, Mr. Edward §S., 15 East 69th Street, New York City. 

Dowling, Most Rev. Austin, 226 Summit Av., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Downing, Rev. Francis X., Institute of Philosophy, Huntington, L. L., 
N. Y. 

Downing, Prof. P. J., Fordham University, New York City. 

Drees, Rev. F., Route 3, Box 195, San Antonio, Texas. 

Dubray, Rev. Charles A., Notre Dame Seminary, New Orleans, La. 

Duffy, Right Rev. James A., 204 East Second St., Grand Island, Nebr. 

Dunn, Rev. Joseph §., St. Joseph’s College, Princeton, N. J. 

Emery, Mr. James A., 613 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

Engelen, Rev. William J., St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio. 

Esser, Rev. Gerard, St. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Ill. 

Feige, Rev. G., Manhattan College, New York City. 

Fenlon, Very Rev. John F., Pres., St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 

Finan, Rev. W. J., Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Fletcher, Rev. Albert L., St. John’s Seminary, Little Rock, Ark. 

Floersh, Right Rev. John A., 1118 South Third St., Louisville, Ky. 

Flynn, Rev. Hubert J., St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, Calif. 

Foley, Rev. Malachy P., 1648 West Grand Ave., Wicker Park Station, 
Chicago, Ii. 

Fox, Rev. John M., Pres., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Frierson, Rev. Leo, Belmont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. 

Frumveller, Rev. A. F., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Galliher, Rev. Daniel M., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

Garcia, Rev. J. F., Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., N. Y. 

Gavan, Right Rev. P. C., Shrine of the Sacred Heart, Washington, D. C. 

Gefell, Rev. J. Emil, 720 Main St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Gillis, Rev. James M., 411 West 59th St., New York City. 

Glose, Rev. Joseph C., Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gounley, Rev. Martin E., Seminary of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. 

Grady, Rev. Joseph E., Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N. Y. 

Graham, Rev. William H., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Gregory, Rev. Martin M., St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Mo. 

Grose, Prof. F. W., Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio. 

Guertin, Right Rev. George A., P. O. Box 639, Manchester, N. H. 

Guilday, Rev. Peter, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C. 

Hagan, Rev. John R., 605 Guarantee Title Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Hagerty, Prof. James L., St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Calif. 

Hammes, Rev. T. J., 1701 Miami Street, South Bend, Ind. 

Hanna, Most Rev. Edward J., 1100 Franklin St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Harman, Mrs. Ira C., 1540 Scott Avenue, Chicago Heights, Il. 

Harsch, Mr. Carl F., 801 North Madison Ave., Peoria, Ill. 

Hart, Rev. Charles A., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Hayes, Prof. Carlton J. H., Columbia University, New York City. 

Heelan, Right Rev. Edmond, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Heibel, Rev. Alcuin, Rector, Mt. Angel College, Benedict, Ore. 

Heidingsfelder, Dr. George, Eichstaett, Bavaria, Germany. 

Hickey, Rev. Augustine F., 34 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hickey, Rev. Edward J., Sacred Heart Seminary, Detroit, Mich. 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., Pres., Mt. St. Charles College, Helena, 
Mont. 

Honnigford, Rev. Joseph H., West Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, 
Ind. 

Howard, Right Rev. Francis W., 1140 Madison Avenue, Covington, Ky. 

Ireton, Rt. Rev. Peter L., 528 East 22nd St., Baltimore, Md. 

Jordan, Rev. Edward B., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Jung, Rev. Charles, Pontifical College Josephinum, Columbus, Ohio. 

Kearney, Rev. John A., DePaul University, Chicago, Il. 

Keelan, Rev. Vincent L., Woodstock College, Woodstock, Md. 

Kelly, Right Rev. Francis M., Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 

Kelly, Rev. J. Vincent, Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wise. 

Kempf, Rev. Joseph G., Route 4, Montgomery, Ind. 

Kerby, Very Rev. William J., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Keyes, Rev. James W., Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Keyes, Right Rev. Michael J., 22 East Harris St., Savannah, Ga. 

Klonowski, Rev. Henry T. T., 1427 College St., Scranton, Penna. 

Klowo, Rev. Anthony A., SS. Cyril and Methodiug Seminary, Orchard 
Lake, Mich. 

Koen, Rev. Stephen A., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

Kreimer, Rev. Anthony, Columbia College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Kuhlman, Rev. B. F., National Military Home, Dayton, Ohio. 

Kunnecke, Rev. Francis J., University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio. 

Langan, Rev. Edmund J., 616 Madison Av., Jermyn, Penna. 

Lanslots, Rev. D. I., 625 West 9th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Lavanoux, Mr. Maurice E., 1330 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

LeBuffe, Rev. Francis P., Printing Crafts Bldg., New York City. 
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Leen, Prof. William, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Leonard, Rev. Edwin L., 408 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

Lord, Rev. Robert H., 30 St. Cecelia St., Boston, Mass. 

MacDonnell, Rev. Joseph F., Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts. 

Mahony, Rev. Michael J., Fordham University, New York City. 

Mahowald, Rev. George H., Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 

Martin, Rev. Thomas J., 123 Columbia St., Helena, Ark. 

Mayl, Rev. Robert W., Maryhurst Normal School, Kirkwood, Mo. 

Meehan, Right Rev. A. B., Rector, St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Meehan, Rev. Charles A., 2107 So. Main St., Rockford, IIl. 

Meyer, Rev. Frederick A., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Michel, Rev. Virgil, St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 

Middleton, Rev. John S., Newman School, Lakewood, N. J. 

Miltner, Rev. Charles C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Mindorff, Rev. Claude, 1615 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Moore, Rev. T. J., Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. 

Moore, Rev. William A., St. Mary’s Church, Clinton, New York. 

Mother Elizabeth, Convent of the Assumption, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, Penna. 

Mother M. Emmanuel, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Mother M. Generose, Holy Family Convent, Manitowoc, Wise. 

Mother M. Leo Tracy, The Convent, Rochester, Minn. 

Mother Margaret MacSwiney, College of St. Genevieve of the Pines, 
Asheville, N. C. 

Mulligan, Rev. Thomas C., Basselin College, Washington, D. C. 

Mullin, Rev. John B., 774 Boylston Street, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Munzer, Mr. Willard, 2322 Osgood Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Murphy, Rev. William A., 409 So. Kansas Street, Marceline, Mo. 

McAstocker, Rev. David P., 710 South 13th St., Tacoma, Wash. 

McAuliffe, Right Rev. Maurice F., 340 Collins St., Hartford, Conn. 

McCabe, Prof. David A., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 

McCarthy, Rev. Lorenzo C., Providence College, Providence, R. I. 

McClancy, Very Rev. Joseph V. S., 749 Linwood St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McCormick, Rev. John F., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wise. 

McCormick, Rt. Rev. P. J., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

MeDevitt, Right Rev. Philip R., 111 State St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

McGinn, Rev. J. Walter, 316 South Logan St., Lincoln, Il. 
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McGrath, Right Rev. Joseph F., Box 760, Baker, Ore. 

McKeough; Rev. M. J., St. Norbert’s College, West dePere, Wisc. 

McKinney, Mr. Joseph P., 420 South 45th St., West Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

McLaughlin, Rev. Lalor, St. Elizabeth’s College, Convent Station, N. J. 

McLaughlin, Right Rev. Thomas H., Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington, N. J. 

McMahon, Right Rev. Joseph H., 472 West 142nd St., New York City. 

McManus, Rev. Justin, 557 Mt. Vernon Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

McWilliams, Rev. James A., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nicholson, Miss Anne M., 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Nickerson, Mr. Hoffman, 37 West 52nd St., New York City. 

Noonan, Rev. John P., University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

Noonan, Rev. William W., Oblate College, Newburgh, N. Y. 

Nunan, Very Rev. J., The Cathedral, St. Augustine, Fla. 

O’Brien, Rev. Albert, St. Bonaventure’s College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 

O’Brien, Rev. R. P., 487 Michigan Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

O’Brien, Rev. Vincent G., College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 

O’Connell, Rev. John C., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 

O’Connor, Rev. William P., St. Francis Seminary, St. Francis P. 0O., 
Wise. 

O’Donnell, Mr. Charles P., 4401 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Il. 

O’Grady, Prof. Daniel C., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ill. 

O’Hara, Prof. Frank, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
BD. ©. 

O’Leary, Right Rev. Thomas M., 68 Elliot St., Springfield, Mass. 

O’Malley, Rev. Martin J., 621 West Adams St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

O'Neill, Rev. John J., Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 

O’Neill, Miss Sara B., 4554 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Ooghe, Rev. Justin J., Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 

Pace, Right Rev. Edward A., The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 

Peschges, Very Rev. John H., Rector, St. Mary’s College, Winona, 
Minn. 

Petersen, Rev. Theodore C., The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Peterson, Right Rev. John B., 179 Summer St., Somerville, Mass. 
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Pfau, Rev. Jerome A., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind. 


Phelan, Rev. Gerald B., St. Michael’s College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Pyne, Rev. John X., Fordham University, New York City. 

Rawlinson, Right Rev. A. J., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Ind. 

Redon, Rev. J. M., St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Calif. 

Rehring, Rev. George J., Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary of the West, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 

Reidy, Rev. D. J., Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 

Reilly, Rev. Thomas I., St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Riggs, Rev. T. Lawrason, 135 Whitney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Roemer, Prof. William F., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Rolbiecki, Rev. John J., The Catholic University of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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i the work that belongs to the majority of the constituent 
members of this Association of giving instruction in phi- 
losophy in Catholic colleges we hold a somewhat different posi- 
tion in regard to philosophy than is held by others engaged in 
similar endeavors elsewhere. For we have a system of phi- 
losophy to teach, and this system is for the most part fairly 
definite and has very definite relations to the whole of Catholic 
thought and a very definite value in building up a Catholic 
world-view. In consequence we, as Catholics, are conscious of a 
distinct responsibility for our philosophic opinions and their 
bearings on the interpretation of the whole of reality, but 
especially on religion and life. If on others such responsibil- 
ity, if felt at all, seems to sit much more lightly, so that the 
ideas of God and man and morality can be toyed with as one 
plays with numbers in the so-called mathematical recreations, 
this does not alter the fact that philosophy in its best repre- 
sentatives is fundamentally serious in intent and justifies its 
pretensions to wisdom only when it can provide a way of life 
as well as intellectual entertainment. In insisting that phi- 
losophy should work in the service of true wisdom we are, I 
believe, truer to the Greek tradition, which, apart from the 
doings of some shallower sophists and skeptics, took its philo- 
sophy seriously. Philosophy, of course, does not need to be 
for us what Plotinus tried to make it for the men of his time— 
a guide to point out the way to God. We have Another who 
is the Way and the Truth. But at least it need not obstruct 
or obscure the way, nor lead us like an ignts fatuus into quag- 
mires of despair. 

Philosophy, then, cannot be an intellectual interest merely 
for us. What we think of God and man and the universe; of 
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the origin and destiny of things; of truth and its attainment; 
of values and obligations—indeed of all the age-old problems 
of philosophy—will surely influence our thinking on the things 
of faith. And while the things of faith do not rest on the 
foundation of any system of philosophy, yet the sureness and 
clearness of our grasp of them is not independent of our phi- 
losophy. It is an old error that what is true in philosophy 
might be false in theology. A modern form of the same aber- 
ration is found in the attempt to reconcile philosophy or science 
and faith by fancying that their fields do not overlap and that 
they can be kept from conflict by being kept apart. But this is 
to overlook a fatal schism in our thinking. Mental sanity is 
not permanently possible unless we can work out a unity of 
thought and come to a singleness of outlook on reality. 

Now it happens that the year just closing marks the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Encyclical of Leo XIII which called Catho- 
lic thinkers and teachers back to the philosophy of St. Thomas. 
Catholic thought had had its seasons of dalliance with other 
systems of philosophy in the hope that it might prove more 
acceptable to modern intelligence if it presented its claims in 
alliance with the philosophies which modern thought offered as 
the best fruits of its emancipation from the service of the faith. 
The results of such attempts at alliances were not of a nature 
to encourage the hope that a useful synthesis could be arrived 
at. There are some philosophies that represent a striving, or 
maybe merely a groping, toward a coherent unity of all truth; 
there are others that stand for a revolt from a unity that had 
already been attained. ‘The former may often fall very far 
short of what they were aimed at, and in many ways they may 
have gone astray; but at least they were pointed in the right 
direction and we may think of them as capable of being filled 
out and completed by a union with the Christian faith. But 
the latter, as they represent a turning away from the fulness of 
that very faith, could effect a reconciliation only by going back 
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to what they have rejected, and to do this would be to surrender 
what they look upon as their most characteristic achievements. 
It is not the same to try to think Catholic thought with Aris- 
totle and with Kant. Therefore the message of the Encyclical 
was a call to return to the sources of the unity of Catholic 
thought. Specifically, of course, it was a recall to the doctrine 
of St. Thomas; but such a recall, if hearkened to, was bound 
to lead to the desire to rehabilitate, not only the philosophy of 
St. Thomas, but also the whole system of Scholastic thought of 
which his philosophy was one of the brightest achievements. 
And as we look back over the fifty years, we see that the effect 
of the Encyclical has been to awaken Catholics to the con- 
sciousness that they had a philosophic system of their own 
which they had too thoughtlessly thrust into the background. 

For Scholasticism was born and grew up in an atmosphere 
of Catholic faith. Those who presided over its birth and 
moulded its growth had a vision of the unity of truth which the 
Catholic faith gave them. And in the light of that vision they 
strove to harmonize their thinking on things human and divine, 
not denying to reason its right to inquire, nor forbidding it to 
hope that its quest could lead to some fruitful results, but hav- 
ing always in reserve the surer leading of faith so that reason 
might not overleap itself in its aspiring. With some hesita- 
tions and uncertainties, this was the spirit in which Scholastic 
philosophy had its development. As a consequence it was only 
to be expected that Catholic thought should find itself at home 
and should experience freedom of expression in such a phi- 
losophy, while in other systems it feels itself hampered and 
constrained. In being called back to it, then, we are being 
restored to our birthright. 

To some minds it may appear possible, but surely, we must 
think, mistakenly, to interpret the Encyclical in the sense of 
a mere reaction; as if it meant that all our thinking had been 
done for us by the end of the thirteenth century; as if the per- 
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fection of Scholastic philosophy had been attained then, and 
nothing remained for us but to restore a half-forgotten and, to 
the modern mind, discredited system. We know, however, that 
no such uninspiring task has been assigned to us. Of course 
recovery must be a first step. To do our thinking in the terms 
of Scholastic philosophy we must first know what Scholasti- 
cism is. And considering the extent of the neglect that pre- 
ceded the present revival the way to such knowledge must be 
through research and rediscovery. Nor in this matter can we, 
or at least those of us who are of the older generation, place 
much trust in the textbooks from which we may have chanced 
to learn our philosophy; but we must go back to the sources 
of Scholastic thought, as indeed the Encyclical directed us back 
to the works of St. Thomas himself, and not to the manuals 
which professed to give us his mind. And in this task the 
Neo-Scholastice philosopher necessarily finds himself drawn into 
the field of historical research. Historical questions and his- 
torical methods must now claim more of our attention. In the 
past we have sometimes looked with an air of not wholly justi- 
fiable superiority on the efforts at teaching philosophy in other 
schools, where the offerings were confined merely or mostly to 
the history of philosophy. Our superiority in having a system 
to teach we still have the right to claim; but our comparative 
neglect of the historical attitude toward our own and other 
philosophy has been for us a source of weakness. 

Such an attitude is really not warranted by the tradition of 
Scholastic philosophy. It is true that when St. Thomas tells 
us that the study of philosophy is not for the sake of teaching 
us what men have thought, but rather what the truth of things 
is, he is showing us the relative unimportance of the argument 
from human authority in his way of thinking, as well as assign- 
ing to an inferior rdle the mere history of philosophical opin- 
ions compared to the genuine task of philosophy which is to 
lead men to some participation in wisdom itself. Yet neither 
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St. Thomas nor his master, Aristotle, neglected the historical 
aspects of the subjects they handled. In the case of both it is 
clear enough that they saw the need of an historical approach 
for the adequate presentation of a subject. The first book of 
the Metaphysics will do to illustrate Aristotle’s appeal to his- 
tory, and the frequent historical summaries of questions to be 
found in St. Thomas will be proof that he did not undervalue 
the employment of the historical viewpoint in the treatment of 
his subjects. In our own day with a greatly widened field of 
philosophical literature the need of industry in the historical 
study of philosophy is even more urgent. We cannot know 
even our own philosophy well unless we know it in its expo- 
nents and its opponents. Nor can we grasp the full signifi- 
cance of the solutions our philosophy has to offer unless we 
see and evaluate the alternative solutions proposed by other 
philosophies. As Whitehead says, we are not the less indebted 
to a thinker when we adopt the alternative which he discarded. 

That the Scholasticism of the present day is fully alive to 
the importance of the historical outlook in philosophy will be 
evident to anyone who recalls what has been accomplished in 
late years especially in France and Germany. A contributor 
to a recent work on present-day philosophy in summarizing the 
results of recent researches in mediaeval philosophy takes spe- 
cial pride in the claim that, owing to the fruitful labors of 
Gilson in France, M. DeWulf is no longer the only French- 
speaking philosopher to whom Scholastic argumentations are 
not unknown, and that the understanding of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas is no longer the exclusive privilege of Catholic institutes.? 
This incident merely goes to show that genuine scholarship on 
the part of Scholastic writers will make it impossible for others 
to ignore the existence of a Scholastic movement. From 
recognition of the movement it may not be too much to hope 


1 Schaub and Others: Philosophy Today (Chicago: Open Court Publish- 
ing Company, 1928), 256. 
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that appreciation will eventually come even for the contents of 
the philosophy itself. Are we taking ourselves too seriously 
if we venture to look forward to the time when similar scholar- 
ship in our own country will be accorded a like recognition 
here? We have been laboring under many limitations and per- 
haps cannot yet foresee the time when these limitations are 
likely to be removed. But, even so, the situation is not so 
entirely hopeless if we can succeed in arousing something of a 
spirit of scholarship through our teaching; if we try to point 
the way through our teaching to the genuine sources of Scho- 
lastic knowledge. Perhaps the greatest contribution any of the 
older generation among us can make to the cause would be to 
awaken ambition in the mind of at least one beginner. And 
surely this Catholic Philosophical Association aims at being 
an inspiration to all of us in just such endeavors. 

But important as the historical outlook may be in reviving 
Scholastic philosophy and restoring it to a position of proper 
regard in contemporary thought, this is not the whole of the 
task before us as the needs of our times interpret the task for 
us. Our work cannot be merely revival or even rehabilitation. 
It must go far beyond this to a reconstruction along lines of 
Catholic thought in view of the differences between the times 
of the flourishing of Scholastic philosophy and these days of 
its revival. What has happened in the meantime cannot be 
left out of count in offering any philosophic system to the world. 
A system which, however undeservedly, has lost its hold on cur- 
rent thought cannot be brought back simply and purely as it 
was. After Descartes and Hume and Kant our attitude toward 
the old problems of philosophy cannot any longer be as simple 
and direct as the attitude of the mediaeval Scholastic. Too 
many fundamental positions have been questioned and attacked, 
even though we need not think they have been shaken. We 
may still find the principles of the Scholastics valid for the 
solution of the problems, but our approach to the problems must 
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be different. Even though we must reject what Descartes and 
Hume and Kant have thought, we may not disregard their 
Opinions in our restatements of our philosophy. I cannot 
afford to neglect the influence Hume has had on subsequent 
thinking in regard to cause, however shallow I may believe his 
analysis of causation to have been. I do not believe that Kant’s 
criticism of the arguments for the existence of God has at all 
affected their validity; nevertheless I must take Kant into 
consideration when I wish to set out these arguments anew. 
The vitality of the Neo-Scholastic movement must prove itself, 
then, by its fresh handling of the old problems and by the evi- 
dence it gives that it is really thinking for itself, with the rich- 
ness indeed of the older Scholasticism behind it, but at the 
same time not hampered by the limitations which the less 
extensive knowledge of former times imposed. For we are not, 
and should not regard ourselves as mere reproducers of mediae- 
val thought, mere antiquarians in philosophy. Our presenta- 
tions of our philosophy must not be the mere repetition of what 
the mediaevals have thought, but must involve a thinking out 
anew of the old with minds that are not unaware of the doubt- 
ings and questionings of the modern point of view. Nor are 
we forbidden to hope that some of the results may represent 
an advance over what the Scholasticism of the past had accom- 
plished. 

For we need not think that the thirteenth century exhausted 
the possibilities of progress toward perfection in Scholastic 
philosophy. We are not in any sense committed to the view 
that any system of philosophy, however hallowed by associa- 
tions, is irreformable, or even that in Scholasticism itself a 
final philosophy has been reached. Truth must be of more 
concern to us than any system. Scholasticism as a matter of 
record showed itself as a most suitable instrument for the 
expression of Catholic thought in the Middle Ages, and its for- 
mer success justifies the effort to restore it as still the fittest 
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instrument for the same purpose in spite of all the results of 
modern philosophy. And yet this need not close our minds 
against the possibility of entertaining the thought of a newer 
and better synthesis. Perhaps in fields that are still to a large 
extent unexplored by us future generations may find the clue 
to a principle for such a newer synthesis. One clue of this 
kind a recent writer * offers us in the claim he makes for Indian 
philosophy. “ We are convinced,” he writes, “ that it is as easy, 
if not easier, to build our Catholic philosophy on Indian than on 
Greek soil. I would even say that, in a way, the materials are 
more abundant in India, and of a decidedly better quality.” 

At first sight this might seem a most unlikely source from 
which to expect that light and leading should come. Yet the 
suggestion need not meet with a hostile reception from Catholic 
thought. Here is a field of philosophy in which, whatever its 
deficiencies, high thinking has been done. Unlike so much 
modern philosophy which we find it impossible to ally our- 
selves with, it has in its favor that it does not stand for a revolt 
against the unity of Christian thought. And Catholic philoso- 
phy has a conservatism of its own to provide guarantees against 
precipitate adopting of the new, while at the same time it is 
possessed of sufficient power of assimilation to enable it to take 
over whatever commends itself from other sources. Without 
discarding what Scholasticism has already achieved it can 
employ in the construction of a fuller unity whatever further 
study may show to be of value even in so exotic a philosophy, 
very much as St. Thomas brought in his Aristotelian synthesis 
to enlarge and enrich the Scholasticism of his day. 


Joun F. McCormick. 
Marquette University. 
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2P,. Johanns, “ To Christ through the Vedanta,” Dublin Review (Janu- 
ary, 1929), 36. 
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THE GENERAL FACTOR IN INTELLIGENCE 


ls 1904 Spearman published in The American Journal of 

Psychology an article on “ The Proof and Measurement of 
Association Between Things”. This was followed by another 
on “ General Intelligence”’. At this time the concept of mental 
faculties was under fire, particularly by Thorndike of Colum- 
bia. Spearman’s work led to a discussion between himself and 
Thorndike. Spearman, while not denying altogether the exist- 
ence of specific functions, maintained the presence of a general 
factor of intelligence in the human mind. Thorndike, at least 
in his original attitude, denied the existence of any general 
factor of intelligence as well as the presence of specific mental 
faculties. 

Spearman from time to time put forward one method after 
another of dealing with mental measurements in order to show 
the presence or absence of general factors. In 1912 Hart and 
Spearman in the British Journal of Psychology developed the 
following criteria bearing upon the problem of mental facul- 
ties : 

1. If there is no general intelligence and no specific faculties, then 
the inter-columnar correlations in a table of correlations will be zero. 


2. If the table of correlations involves the presence of a number of 
specific faculties, then the inter-columnar correlations will be found to 
be of three classes (a) high positive; (b) high negative; (c) low. 

3. If there is one underlying general factor in all the performances 
measured, then all the inter-columnar correlations will approach unity 
whenever the distribution of the values is wide enough to prevent rank- 
ing being disturbed by the errors of sampling. 


Spearman then applied his criteria to a number of studies 
already published by various authors and found that the inter- 
columnar correlations in many of them did approach unity. 

This remarkable achievement of taking the published data 
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of many observers and showing how they all followed the same 
law was very strong evidence that some one thing, whatever its 
nature, underlies a goodly number of cognitive operations. 

This was followed by Spearman’s publication of his tetrad 
criterion. According to this criterion, all the possible combi- 
nations of the correlation of n things taken 4 at a time present 
the following relation. 


112 134 — 113 Tos = 0. 


This relationship, which Spearman deduced from Yule’s for- 
mula of partial correlation, seemed so simple and at the same 
time to have such important applications that some doubted its 
validity. 

Recently Truman L. Kelley of Stanford University (Cross 
Roads in the Mind of Man, 1928) published an independent 
proof of the equation based upon the fundamental product 
moment formula. 

In attempting to determine the grouping of the symptons in 
the mental disorders, an attempt was made in this laboratory 
to apply Spearman’s criterion to determine the presence of 
general or group factors underlying the manifestations of the 
diseases of the mind. A number of cognitive tests had been 
introduced into the original measurements without any idea of 
any fundamental common bond existing between them. The 
cognitive measures were only 6 in a total of 41 specific things 
observed or measured. Out of the 820 possible inter-correla- 
tions in the group of 41 measures, it was a matter of great sur- 
prise to see the correlations for 4 * of the cognitive group emerge 
as specific elements under which a common factor must exist 
in accordance with the mathematical demonstration of the tetrad 
equation. One measure was found to associate itself with the 


1 The two remaining cognitive measures could not be used because of their 
involving “reasoning”. They could, however, be used in place of 
“ reasoning ”. 
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cognitive group which apparently does not belong there. It is 
the condition termed “ shut-in ” which, in our data, referred to 
poverty of emotional expression. It may also be regarded as 
an indication of poverty of emotional experience which, in its 
turn, in our group, is due to intellectual defect; and so, with 
our measures of reasoning, memory and perception, it becomes 
an independent measure of cognitive defect. 




















1 2 3 4 5 
1) Reasoning | 598 | .515 | .858 | .398 
2) Perception 593 .380 338 | .344 
3) Total Memory | .515 | .360 339 | .207 
4) Memory Ratio | .358 | .338 339 189 
5) Shut-in 398 | 344 | 207 | .189 
Average of 15 tetrads . . . . . . . .034 
Probable error of tetrads . . . . . . .021 


The size of the tetrads lies well within Spearman’s limits 
for the errors of sampling (five times the probable error). We 
may, therefore, regard it as established with reasonable cer- 
tainty that some general factor underlies the various forms of 
specific cognitive defect in the insane group of patients we 
have studied. 

Can we generalize our results and maintain that underlying 
Reasoning, Perception, Memory Span, and the Rate of For- 
getting in normal individuals there is one common factor? 
Not without further direct measurements of this process in 
normal individuals. Work along this line is now in progress. 
However, the already published researches on the general fac- 
tor in a number of individual tests lead us to suppose that our 
results with the insane will also be found to hold good when 
the same type of measurements are made on normal individ- 
uals. Let us assume that this is the case that we may show the 
bearing of these data on the old problem of mental faculties, 
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Reasons can be given, from a consideration of the mathe- 


matical proof of the tetrad equation, for the following state- 
ments: 


1. Each of the specific measures entering into the tetrad function 
relates to an independent mental ability. Reasoning is not perception. 
Perception is not memory, ete. 


2. None of the specific measures can possibly be regarded as the 
general factor underlying them all. 


3. The sum total of the specific measures cannot be regarded as the 
general factor underlying them all. 


Having these conclusions established (and they could be 
enlarged upon by the criterion of Hart and Spearman men- 
tioned above), we may regard it as established that the human 
mind possesses a number of mental faculties which may be 
described and specified more in detail by a consideration of the 
tests by which they are measured. 

Underlying the faculties whose correlations give us tetrad 
differences there is one common underlying factor. The tetrad 
equation only proves the fact of the existence of this general 
factor. It tells us nothing of its nature. What may we sur- 
mise as to the nature of this general factor? Is it psychologi- 
cal or neurological in nature ? 

If the general factor is psychological it cannot be any one 
of the specific faculties entering into the table of correlations 
giving rise to the tetrads. Nor can it overlap, that is, be par- 
tially but to a significant degree identical with any one of these 
specific faculties. So many and varied have been the cognitive 
measures employed by various observers whose results give zero 
tetrads, that it would seem most of the known abilities of the 
human mind are to be excluded as explanations of the general 
factor. 

We are, therefore, led to suspect that the general factor in 
intelligence is neurological rather than psychological in nature. 
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If this is the case, it should be possible to get a direct measure 
of the general factor itself. Only in this way can we come to a 
satisfactory final solution of the problem. Many hypotheses 
exist as to the nature of the general factor. Those that cannot 
be tested are of little value. The others should be subjected to 
an experimental test. How can this be done? 

We have not only found in our data that the tetrad equation 
holds for the cognitive abilities we have mentioned; we have 
also found the correlations of the specific abilities with the gen- 


eral factor which are as follows: 
General Factor 
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The multiple correlation of the whole set used as a group 
is .914. 

Should anyone surmise that anything psychological or neuro- 
logical is the general factor, his next duty is to measure it and 
find out whether or not it has the above correlations (within 
sampling limits) with the above abilities (or mutatis mutandis 
with other abilities). If it has, then his surmise is correct, 
but, if not, there is some defect in his measurement or his sur- 
mise was not to the point. 

But whatever the general factor may turn out to be, it is a 
matter of some importance that the technique of the tetrad 
function shows the independence of certain elements in our 
mental life; and so enables us to differentiate mental facul- 
ties; for the clear-cut and well-established analysis of conscious 
processes is a fundamental step in all psychology. 


Tuomas VERNER Moore. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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NEO-SCHOLASTIC APPRECIATION OF MODERN 
TENDENCIES IN PSYCHOLOGY 


INTRODUCTION 
HAVE nothing to criticize adversely in Dr. Moore’s paper. 
It appears to me that he has made an obscure subject as 
clear as it can be made. In my opinion he deserves to be con- 
gratulated for his presentation of Dr. Spearman’s argument. 

Considered strictly from the standpoint of science, the 
method of Dr. Spearman is perfectly orthodox—hypothesis, 
facts, inferences, theory. 

Neo-Scholasticism is willing to see every conceivable hypothe- 
sis tried out. If all the facts harmonize with the hypothesis 
adopted, a good theory will result. 

There are, however, two difficulties which Dr. Spearman’s 
argument may encounter: first, some may refuse to recognize 
his facts, or may question their sufficiency; secondly, some 
may refuse to accept his hypothesis. 

Dr. Spearman’s argument in favor of “a general factor of 
intelligence ” is likely to convince only those who are already 
convinced, 

Dr. Moore indicates that Thorndike denied the existence of 
“a general factor of intelligence ”. Possibly Dr. Spearman’s 
argument may convince him. Since there is no impartial jury 
to decide whether Dr. Spearman has really demonstrated the 
truth of his proposition, we shall have to judge of its demon- 
strative efficacy by the impression which it produces upon the 
minds of men like Thorndike. 

A demonstration is an appeal to reason. It is a mode of 
compelling assent to a proposition not yet understood or admit- 
ted. Just as liquor which never intoxicates the sober person 
who takes it can hardly be said to be intoxicating, so the argu- 
ment which fails to convince someone who does not already 
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admit it, can hardly be acknowledged to possess the compelling 
force of a demonstration. 

As for the Neo-Scholastics, we are already convinced that 
there is in man “a general factor of intelligence ”, if by that 
term is understood what Scholastics understand by intellect. 
We can hardly be regarded as an impartial jury. 

If Thorndike is not convinced, it is for him to say whether 
he will reject Dr. Spearman’s hypothesis, deny his facts, or 
question their sufficiency. 

That there is a tendency in modern psychology to refuse to 
recognize facts is evident from Dr. Watson’s writings. Con- 
cepts, judgments, inferences, he ignores or denies, except as 
expressed in behavior. Watson is as far distant from Des- 
cartes, the father of modern psychology, as the moon is from 
Mars. The one thing Descartes was certain of was his thought 
—all else was inference. Watson would like to know by what 
process one can infer thought. 

Watson’s philosophy of behavior is also a complete revolt 
against the Lutheran theory of faith, which could dispense 
with good works. Watson, like Luther, lacks moderation in his 
denials—but in the opposite direction, over-emphasizing the 
objective, where Luther over-emphasized the subjective. Wat- 
son typifies what William James was accustomed to call the 
“‘ tender-minded ” person, the person who refuses to recognize 
every fact whose recognition is demanded by common sense. 

Besides the disposition of modern psychology to refuse to 
recognize facts, there is also a manifest disposition to refuse 
to consider hypotheses that are somehow unacceptable. For 
example, McDougall in his Outlines of Psychology (p. 13) 
writes: “ Both the older and the later forms of faculty psy- 
chology have long been discredited.” The old faculty theory 
has no more chance of consideration from him than the styles 
of 1900 would have with the Broadway Miss of today. 

I do not cite McDougall because I think he is a horrible 
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example of unreasonableness, but rather to show how hostile to 
the consideration of certain hypotheses the most common-sense 
exponent of modern psychology can be. 

The modern tendencies in psychology which I am consider- 
ing are the tendencies of modern non-scholastic psychology, 
which I shall call simply modern psychology. 

Modern psychology can be considered both from the specula- 
tive and the practical viewpoints. I shall consider it from 
both. 

Considered speculatively modern psychology can be said to 
be an attempt to determine what the mind is and how it works, 
to establish a science of the mind. Considered practically mod- 
ern psychology can be said to be the process of applying psy- 
chological principles to the solution of life’s problems. 

Considered speculatively modern psychology claims to be a 
science. 

SpecutatTivE Mopern PsycHoLtoey 


In What is the Mind? G. T. W. Patrick, writing about psy- 
chology, says on page 2: “ Just recently, say within the last 
fifty years, an old science has become new.” 

If modern psychology is a science, it has a method, it has 
assumptions, and it has an organized body of demonstrated 
truths, which show the relation between the phenomena and 
their causes. 


The Method of Modern Psychology: 


Modern psychology attempts in every way to imitate the 
physical sciences. It is for this reason that William James 
called it “brass instrument psychology”. By observation or 
the use of instruments it assembles bales of facts about the 
individual or the group. It expresses its findings in mathe 
matical formulas. But what do these formulas contribute to 
the advancement of science? Do they give evidence of science 
extended or of science applied ? 
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Dr. Kelly in Crossroads in the Mind of Man studies groups 
of school children of the same age, advancement, environment, 
and color. He expresses his findings in fifteen propositions. 
Mathematical formulas are introduced to interpret the find- 
ings, but add nothing to the intrinsic value of his argument. 

When his work is complete, what has he established? Has 
he established general truths concerning human nature? Or 
has he ascertained certain facts concerning groups and the indi- 
viduals that compose them? 

He declares that he was studying traits. Traits are pecu- 
liarities of individuals, or of groups. In Scholastic terminology 
they would be called individuating notes, or class notes, as con- 
trasted with specific notes. 

We can have scientific knowledge, demonstrated truth, about 
the specific, the permanent. We can have only experimental 
knowledge of the transient. Demonstrated truths are univer- 
sal truths. There is no science of singulars. Yet it is to singu- 
lars, to particular groups, and to particular persons in the 
groups, that Dr. Kelly’s fifteen propositions apply. 

It is true that such experiments could be used as the basis 
for an incomplete induction, which would yield universal 
truths. But Dr. Kelly does not so employ them. While the 
form of his propositions is universal, the content is particular. 

He is making an application of psychological principles to 
groups. His experiment completed, his knowledge is increased. 
His knowledge of what? Of psychological principles or of the 
groups? Of the groups, evidently. He went in search of infor- 
mation concerning particular groups—and he obtained it. 

His experiment has put him in possession of some new par- 
ticular, some new collective, ideas. But it has not added a 
single note to the content of his scientific concept of man. 

There is a vast difference between the use of mathematics 
by astronomy and by modern psychology. Astronomy uses 
mathematics to establish facts not immediately evident. Lever- 
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rier employed mathematics to locate the position of the invisi- 
ble Neptune which was exercising a gravitational influence 
upon Uranus. Leverrier did not employ mathematics to 
demonstrate the existence of the sun. 

Yet modern psychology often employs mathematics to demon- 
strate the existence of mental powers, whose existence, if they 
exist at all, should be as evident as the existence of the sun. 
Mathematical proof of the existence of a normal mental power 
is likely to be much less convicing than a good definition plus a 
sufficient examination of facts to show that the definition is 
verified of its subject. 

The method of modern psychology enables the psychologist 
to observe and record the activities of the compound—the indi- 
vidual. The method does not enable him to get back to that 
element in the compound which alone can account for its activi- 
ties. He studies the face of the clock. He does not ascertain 
the cause that makes the hands go round. He halts at the 
obvious, at the phenomenon. He does not penetrate to the 
unseen cause. 

Briefly, then, I would say that the method of modern psy- 
chology is suited to the application, not to the advancement of 
science. It establishes what propositions it does establish, con 
cerning the transient, the accidents, the particular, not the per- 
manent, the essential, the specific. 


The Assumptions of Modern Psychology: 


Almost universally modern psychology accepts the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis as true. And while the evolutionary 
hypothesis is not necessarily materialistic, many of its most 
distinguished exponents are, in the sense that they recognize 
no spiritual soul in man, and there is a manifest tendency in 
modern psychology to adopt the materialistic view. 

The evolutionary hypothesis is usually presented by modern 
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psychology as the only tenable hypothesis. It is represented as 
the great discovery of the nineteenth century. 

In reality there is nothing new about this theory. It is older 
than Christianity. 

From Anaximander, who flourished about 570 B. C., we have 
a fragment in which he very clearly expresses his belief in 
evolution: ‘“ Living things sprang from the moist element, 
evaporated by the sun. Man sprang from a different animal, 
in fact from a fish which at first he resembled.” * 

The idea of creation, as Christians understand that term, 
apparently never entered the mind of the ancient Greek phi- 
losophers. The idea of creation, as applied to the human soul, 
is not unknown to modern psychology, but is not accepted. In 
fact it is rejected, as pertaining to theology, and therefore 
unscientific. 

Modern psychology thus excluding, as an hypothesis, the 
idea of the soul as embodied in Christian teaching, assumes 
man to consist merely of organized matter. 


The Conclusions of Speculative Modern Psychology: 


What success has modern psychology achieved during the 
past thirty years in applying its methods and assumptions to 
the recognized facts of mental life? 

Reasoning upon the assumption that man consists of organ- 
ized matter, a product of evolution—without entering into a 
discussion of what organized matter involves—modern psycholo- 
gists give as good an explanation as can be given of the opera- 
tions of sentient life—which is not saying much. 

Here they do not get far. They know that there is such a 
thing as a nervous system in man, something which Aristotle 
did not know. But how the operations of the nervous system 
contribute to mental life, they cannot tell, any more than could 


+ Bakewell, Sourcebook in Ancient Philosophy, p. 6. 
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Aristotle. Warren in Human Psychology (p. 56) writes: 
“ Very little is definitely known as yet regarding the nature of 
the specific activity which takes place in the neurons.” 

The challenge of Thomas Reid, delivered a century and a 
half ago, remains still unanswered : 


So that if it were certain that the impressions made on the brain in 
perception remain as long as there is any memory of the object, all that 
could be inferred from this is that by the laws of nature there is a 
connection established between the impression and the remembrance of 
that object. But how the impression contributes to this remembrance 
we should be quite ignorant; it being impossible to discover how 
thought of any kind should be produced by an impression on the brain 
or upon any part of the body.” 


Modern psychology, at its best, recognizes all the facts of 
mental life. But it has no explanation whatever of mental facts 
of the rational order. It cannot explain how they can be pro- 
duced by organic activity, nor does it recognize the existence 
of any inorganic mental power. Neither is its explanation of 
the facts of the sentient order one bit more scientific than that 
of Neo-Scholasticism, which, like modern psychology, accepts 
all the facts vouched for by physiology. 

Modern psychology is unable to make progress scientifically 
because it is, by its own choice, chained to an hypothesis which 
does not, and cannot, harmonize with the recognized facts of 
mental life. Modern psychology is suffering from a mental 
disease which might be called “ psycho-phobia”, the fear of 
recognizing the soul. It has somehow wrought itself into a 
state of abhorrence for the soul hypothesis. It has emanci- 
pated itself from religion, and refuses to permit the yoke of 
religion once again to be placed upon its neck. But it is not 
unlikely that, when its dread of religious intolerance has waned, 
the Christian explanation of the soul will be accepted as an 


2 Intellectual Powers, Essay III, Chapter VII. 
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hypothesis by the psychology of some future age, just as today, 
under the name of evolution, the explanation of mind given by 
the pre-Socratice philosophers of Greece, as matter possessed of 
certain capacities, is the hypothesis commonly accepted by mod- 
ern psychology. 

It is difficult to understand why the men who are so insistent 
in applying the principle of efficient causality in the physical 
sciences should show such a dread of it in psychology—unless 
it be admitted that they abhor the conclusions to which it 
inevitably leads. 

Thirty years ago William James expressed his estimate of 
the scientific value of the findings of the modern psychology of 
that day, in his Psychology (p. 467) : 


It is indeed strange to hear people talk of the “ New Psychology ”, 
and write “ Histories of Psychology ”, when into the real elements and 
forces which the word covers not the first glimpse of real insight exists. 
A string of raw facts; a little gossip and wrangle about opinions; a 
little classification and generalization upon the mere descriptive level; 
a strong prejudice that we have states of mind, and that our brain 
conditions them; but not a single law in the sense in which physics 
shows us laws, not a single proposition from which any consequence 
can causally be deduced. . . . This is no science, it is only the hope of 
a science. 


During the past thirty years psychological laboratories have 
been very busy. But if the modern psychologists of today were 
willing to speak out as frankly as William James did, I believe 
they would agree that the judgment which he pronounced upon 
the modern psychology of 1900 is equally true of the modern 
psychology of 1929. 


Moprern Psycuoitogy anp Mentat Facurty 


One particular bogey of modern psychology, considered 
speculatively, is the mental faculty. 


The term “ mental faculty” is often a stumbling block in 
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the path to the understanding of the mind. Properly speak- 
ing, it is man that thinks, feels, and wills. And man is not a 
collection of substances, but an organic unit, a unit which pos- 
sesses a variety of powers. Those powers by which man exer- 
cises mental actrivities are what Scholastics call mental facul- 
ties. In a sense the term “mental faculty” expresses an 
abstract idea with a foundation in fact. Mental faculties do 
not exist by themselves. When we isolate them in thought, and 
talk about them as if they were independent realities, we are 
indulging in mental abstractions. To affirm that there is in 
man a “central factor of intelligence” is to assert that the 
abstract idea expressed by the term “ a central factor of intelli- 
gence ” has a foundation in fact in man. To demonstrate the 
truth of the assertion, it is necessary to define the term, and 
to show that the definition is verified of man, by establishing 
the facts which justify the application of the term to man. 

However, if the mental power signified by the term “a 
central factor of intelligence” is one of the ordinary powers 
of man, the psychologist need not prove its existence, but may 
assume it as evident. The problem proper to psychology is not 
to determine the existence of man’s evidently normal powers 
of mind, but rather their mode of operation. 

According to Scholasticism sight, intellect, will, among 
others, are powers of the mental order, mental faculties, rooted 
in the soul, which is the primary principle of all the powers of 
man. 

In modern psychology “mental faculty” cannot possibly 
mean the soul, as understood in the Scholastic sense, since the 
soul in this sense is not recognized by modern psychology. If 
admitted at all, “ mental faculty ” must have some other mean- 
ing in modern psychology. What could that meaning be? 
Possibly it might mean the organism considered as having a 
particular capacity. This would be a logical and convenient 
use of the term. 
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But is doubtful whether modern psychology is prepared te 
admit the term “ mental faculty” even in the sense of the 
organism considered as having a capacity for a particular func- 
tion. Its opposition to the term seems to be more deep-seated. 
Man acts, behaves. His behavior is not a manifestation of a 
mental power. It is behavior and that is the end of it—at 
least for the behaviorist. 

Modern psychologists, using their common sense, do recog- 
nize powers of the mental order. But they must not call them 
faculties, for faculties suggest soul, and soul suggests theology, 
and theology is not psychology. When they write naturally 
they can no more abstain from recognizing mental faculties than 
Watson can from recognizing consciousness. 


AppLiep PsycuoLocy 


I shall now consider modern psychology from the practical] 
standpoint, from the standpoint of applied psychology. Mod- 
ern psychology has gone outside the classroom and has asserted 
its right to fulfil its functions and realize its possibilities in 
all the departments of modern life. It will help an industrial- 
ist to select his employees in such a way that the unfit will be 
excluded. It will acquaint the individual with his aptitudes. 
It will tell a business man how he can make a success of his 
undertaking. It is indispensable to the dean of the Class A 
law school to enable him with certainty to select a suitable 
student body. It teaches the art of advertising and salesman- 
ship. It analyzes group consciousness, and shows how it can 
be modified. It knows how to create public opinion, and has 
developed propaganda into an art. It has its methods for sup- 
pressing both crime and war. As an actual factor in the life 
of the people of today psychology has arrived. 

The reasons for this drive for power are evident enough. 
Modern psychology is the protagonist in the drama of modern 
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thought. It speaks in the names of the great universities of 
the country. It is generously supported. It is entirely under 
the management of laymen. It has initiative. 

Modern psychology occupies today the position which Scho- 
lasticism occupied in the Middle Ages. At that time Scholasti- 
cism had a driving power in every department of life. The 
law in its present-day psychology, as well as in its ethics, bears 
eloquent testimony to the driving force of Scholasticism in 
past ages. People who would abhor the name Scholastic are 
required by law to live according to Scholastic ethics, and tc 
be judged, when they are brought to trial, according to the 
principles of Scholastic psychology. 

Scholasticism today has lost most of its drive outside the 
Catholic Church. It is obvious that the clergymen who are 
the teachers of Scholastic psychology cannot engage in the 
varied activities of applied psychology. Inside the Church it 
still exercises many activities which would be classed as psy- 
chological by modern psychology. Freud would probably rate 
the Catholic confession as a very fine example of psycho- 
analytic work. 

Here we find William James, the philosopher, in apparent 
conflict with William James, the psychologist. The psycholo- 
gist had pronounced modern psychology “ no science; only the 
hope of a science”. The philosopher, as a pragmatist, lays it 
down that the proposition that works is true—and applied psy- 
chology works. 

But is applied psychology the applied modern speculative 
psychology, or is it applied Neo-Scholasticism? Williara 
James is reputed to have said “ outside the class-room we are 
all scholastics ”, and applied psychology illustrates it. 

The methods of applied psychology are not Scholastic, and 
the men who apply it are not usually adherents of Scholasti- 
cism. But the principles which are applied in applied psy- 
chology are the principles of Neo-Scholasticism. 
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Speculative modern psychology declares the mind of man 
and the mind of the brute to be the same in kind, and different 
only in degree. Applied psychology, like Scholasticism, finds 
them different not in degree only, but in kind. It finds man 
capable, the brute incapable, of abstract thought. Even the 
psychologist who is most strongly insistent upon sameness in 
kind will not attempt to teach speculative modern psychology 
to a class of brutes. 

Speculative modern psychology may declare, as Warren does, 
that the balance of probabilities is against free will and in favor 
of determinism. Yet applied psychology will tell you whether 
you have any, and how much, self-control, which is another 
name for what Scholastics call free will. 

Speculative modern psychology may declare that there are 
no mental faculties; but applied psychology will give you an 
audit of your “ mental capacities ”, which is merely a synonym 
for the Scholastic term “ faculties ”. 

Both propositions of William James will stand. There is no 
contradiction between them. It is speculative modern psy- 
chology that is “no science”’. It is applied Neo-Scholasticisin 
that works. 


INTOLERANCE OF MoprerN PsycuoLocy 


Modern psychology speculation feels the urge to oust the 
older psychology wherever the older is found in possession. 

In an article in the Harvard Law Review for May, 1928, 
Robert M. Hutchins, then Dean of the Yale Law School, in 
conjunction with Donald Slesinger, psychologist, of Yale Uni- 
versity, makes an attack on the faculty theory as imbedded in 
the law. He writes (p. 872): “The legal psychology of 
memory, then, in so far as it is a faculty psychology, is out- 
worn, and may be as easily abandoned by the courts as it has 
been by the psychologists”; (p. 864): ‘“ The new attitude is 
well expressed in the statement that for psychology there is no 
such thing as memory; there are only memories.” 
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When I read parts of Dr. Hutchins’ article to a lawyer who, 
though a college graduate, had learned his psychology from the 
law, he asked a simple question: “ Of what use is Dr. Hutch- 
ins’ suggestion to me? How can I apply it in law?” 

That is where Dr. Hutchins will encounter his real difficulty. 
He must convince the practical lawyer that his hypothesis will 
work. It must stand the pragmatic test. The law has worked 
smoothly enough on the “faculty” theory. Will it work on 
the “ no-faculty ” theory? Dr. Hutchins will have to convince 
the lawyers that it will—and I do not think his task will be an 
easy one. For the faculty theory is, and has been since the 
days of St. Augustine, the psychology of the common man; 
and, so far as psychology is concerned, the lawyer belongs with 
the common people. 


Moprrn PsycuHoLtoGy AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


Still another practical tendency which modern psychology 
reveals is to emancipate the human mind from subjection to 
all the old ideals. 

Recently, while purchasing a book on psychology in one of 
the great book stores in New York, I casually remarked to the 
salesman that this modern psychology might be somewhat 
responsible for the racketeering spirit of the age; not that the 
racketeers wrangled over the respective merits of Gestalt and 
behaviorism; but that they accepted the broad general conclu- 
sions of modern psychology that man begins as 1n ape and ends 
as a corpse. Why shouldn’t they indulge in rackets? Rackets 
certainly were fewer years ago when men accepted the ten com- 
mandments. 

The salesman confessed that he subscribed to the tenets of 
modern psychology, that he had studied it in one of our great 
universities, under a professor whose. books he was then selling, 
that his outlook on life was determined by his psychology. He 
said: 
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“As for rackets’, why everything is a racket. Selling books is a 
racket. What difference does it make whether you take a man’s money 
away from him by flaunting a deceptive blurb at him, or pointing a gun 
at him? As for the ten commandments, how do they apply? “ Honor 
thy father and thy mother!!!” Suppose your father and mother are 
bootleggers! ‘ Thou shalt not kill!!” Yet they killed Sacco and Van- 
zetti. I don’t see that the ten commandments have any meaning today. 


Fortunately this salesman has acquired good habits, and 
probably most of the other students of modern psychology also 
have. While, intellectually considered, they might be pro- 
nounced dangerously emancipated, yet the habits which they 
have formed are likely to preserve us from physical harm, at 
least so long as the Coolidge-Hoover prosperity endures. 


CoNCLUSION 


In conclusion I would say that modern psychology has suc- 
ceeded in creating a vital interest in the problems of mental 
life, that it has shown the value of a close alliance with physi- 
ology, that it imitates the physical sciences in its apparatus, 
and its use of mathematics. 

Its weaknesses, considered from the speculative viewpoint, 
are its materialistic assumptions, its psycho-phobia, and its 
apparent inability to realize that science does not necessarily 
result from the application of the scientific method. Experi- 
ment is confined to singulars. Science consists of universals. 
The application of the scientific method is often halted at the 
phenomenon. Science goes back to the cause. 

Applied psychology is a real success. It works. But it is 
applied Neo-Scholasticism, not applied modern psychology, 
that works. 

In the language of my friend, the salesman, the fiction that 
applied psychology is the application of the tenets of specula- 
tive modern psychology is just another “ racket ”’. 


Joun X. Pyne. 
Fordham Unwersity. 
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MODERN TENDENCIES IN METAPHYSICS 


HREE years ago, before the Sixth International Congress 
of Philosophy, that fairly keen observer of philosophical 
currents, Benedetto Croce, said that one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of modern speculative thought is the denial of meta- 
physics as a legitimate branch of philosophy.* Modern philoso- 
phy, swayed by the positivism of Comte and the reaction against 
post-Kantian idealism on the one hand, and the empiricism of 
science on the other, adopted the view that the search for ulti- 
mate, or the ens realissimum, was futile. The universe as a 
whole was without meaning, and the attempt of man to compre- 
hend it was destined to failure. Only one thing seemed to be 
certain, and that was, according to one of the poetical prophets 
of this age 


The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 


These familiar facts about modern philosophy seem to have 
lost none of their vitality and significance even at the present 
hour for many minds. The meaningful statement that the uni- 
verse has no meaning, or if it has, man can never know it, has be- 
come regarded as a sacred dogma. 

Nevertheless, during the very period that Croce wrote, there 
was developing within philosophical circles a movement, sup- 
ported by a few but important men, which meant a return to a 
real metaphysics. What is even more interesting, it meant a re- 
turn to a metaphysics breathing, in many important respects, the 
spirit of an old tradition. Serious thinkers have appeared who 
believe that sanity in modern philosophy can only be achieved by 
relinking ourselves with the past. The world is not only intel- 


1 Benedetto Croce, “The Modern Conception of Philosophy,” Proceedings _ 
of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1927), 551. 
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ligible, they say, but the essential traits of this intelligibility 
have been mapped out by the great philosophers of former ages. 
Professor Wilbur Urban’s remarkable work, The Intelligible 
World,’ is the most perfect crystallization thus far of the tend- 
ency which we shall characterize as the rebirth of metaphysics. 

Urban’s work, unlike many of his contemporaries, not only 
defends intelligibility but is intelligible itself. He writes in a 
clear, forceful style which reveals well assimilated thought, and 
is not disfigured by verbal fogs. Possessing an unusual knowl- 
edge of modern philosophy, he has pointed out what he believes 
to be the insidious principles of modernism, which infect the 
works of many eminent men in the field, and which have brought 
philosophy to an impasse, where it is ready to be consumed in 
its self-produced vacuity. In contrast to this, he presents his 
own position, which is distinctly novel in its respect for the 
spirit and doctrine of tradition, in its general aversion for 
modern philosophical nonsense, and in its attempt to unite what 
was best thought and written in the past with the present. 

Assailing the cardinal principle of modernism, Urban main- 
tains that the world has meaning. We can make something out 
of it, and the general lines to be followed in interpreting it are 
the principles defended and developed by Aristotle, Plato, St. 
Thomas, Kant, Hegel and other classical philosophers. Phi- 
losophical intelligibility, he believes, embraces two concepts: 
first, comprehension of the meaning of the world, whether by in- 
tuition or reflection; second, adequate interpretation and com- 
munication of this meaning by means of an idiom suitable to 
the content. In the latter instance, the only language that will 
suffice is the metaphysical idiom of the Great Tradition. Tele- 
ology, substance, being, value, origin, destiny—these funda- 
mental metaphysical categories cannot be dispensed with in any 
philosophy worthy of the name. 


2 New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
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In his detailed treatment of these classical philosophical con- 
cepts, which are the framework of the intelligibility of the 
world, Urban frequently manifests an unusual understanding 
and sympathy. Thus, he asserts that the solution of the great 
philosophical problems is to be sought beyond the confines of 
Newtonian space and time or Alexandrian space-time. “ One 
of the most persistent characteristics of traditional philosophy 
is its despatialization of ultimate reality, its detemporalization 
of the concepts of beginning and end.” * Hence, the ontological 
question of a first cause is independent of the chronological 
question of the eternity of the world. Again, he regards system 
or order as lying in the very nature of reality. Hence, it is a 
question of the right conception of order that should concern us, 
not a question of order. Order implies potentiality, by which 
the fixed ends function in the realization of the capacity of 
things. The future, in other words, has meaning and signifi- 
cance of the present. 

Ilis weapon against the moderns is the principle of self-refu- 
tation. They charge that traditional philosophy is based upon 
prejudices which the more enlightened mind cannot accept. He 
answers that these so-called prejudices, such as the predication 
of attributes to the totality of things (ens est wnwn, verum, 
bonum), the meaningfulness of reality, the primacy of being 
and of value, are rather necessary suppositions of thought and 
of reality, which the doubter affirms in the very act of denial. 
He refers to the extreme sophistication of modern thought, 
“‘ which does not refute, but understands ” as due to the degrada- 
tion of the human reason. Here is the root error of modern 
times: the denial of the supremacy of the intellect. And this 
denial or degradation he traces to the evolutionary conception of 
mind. Our gaze is directed toward the past. “ For the typi- 
cal modern, the primeval forest, with its thick spawning life, its 


® Op. cit., p. 232. 
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ferocious beasts, its brutish phallic-worshipping humanity, is 
still here.” * Philosophers must regain a sense of what specifi- 
cally makes a man human before they can hope to accomplish 
anything. 

What distinguishes him from traditional thought is not only 
the twentieth century esprit of his work, from which no writer 
of the age can wholly escape, but his emphasis upon value as the 
pivotal concept of philosophy. Here is his link with modern 
times, a link which he candidly acknowledges. He will not 
acknowledge, however, that in making value pre-eminent he is 
separating himself from the past. Granting that the great phi- 
losophers manifest a tendency to fall away from this view, he 
nevertheless asserts that “ the conception of metaphysics as value 
theory is the true inwardness of traditional philosophy put in 
a modern form.” ° 

The driving force of the natural metaphysic of the human 
mind, he contends, is “ the inseparability of value and reality ”’. 
Ultimate as existence itself, value defies explanation in non- 
value terms. Neither the psychological nor the biological defi- 
nitions of value, however, satisfy him. Both are circular defini- 
tions, and presuppose value. ‘The first bases value on the satis- 
faction of desire, the second on the fulfillment of fundamental 
tendencies or instincts. In the former instance, there is already 
acknowledgment that it is better to satisfy desire than not; in 
the latter, that fulfilment is better than non-fulfilment. Even 
being, abstracted from value, is not fundamental. For, in set- 
ting up being as the fundamental note, does not one thereby 
acknowledge that being is preferable to non-being? Only an 
ontological concept, which makes value not merely an attribute 
of reality, but its very essence, will do. It is this intimate 
union of value and reality, he believes, that justifies us in 
probing into the heart of things from the viewpoint of value. 


* Op. cit., p. 22. 5 Op. cit., p. 167. 
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In the last analysis, then, Urban’s work is an attempt to inter- 
pret the spirit and letter of traditional philosophy in the light of 
value. His every statement is colored, for better or for worse, 
by this concept. The intellect, he insists over and over again, 
is primarily orientated to value. And it is precisely because 
Urban’s position is predominantly intellectual that we come to 
realize that his idea of the philosophia perennis, though accom- 
panied by the best credentials, is unusual almost to the point of 
being different. 

Value, among the metaphysicians, appears to be destined for 
some time to come to overshadow other interests. From small 
and humble beginnings it has grown to the proportions of a 
special science, numbering among its supporters, in addition to 
Urban, such minds as Perry, Montague, Meinong, Russell and 
Laird. The different and at times contradictory views of the 
nature of value are only illustrative of the indefatigable in- 
dustry on the part of modern philosophers in this field. The 
soil is not only virgin, but rich in the production of divergent 
fruits. 

Professor Laird’s most recent work, The Idea of Value,° is 
an attempt to dissipate the foggy atmosphere. He divides 
current’ theories into three groups: the elective, wherein a thing 
has value because it matters for itself; the appreciative, in- 
volving consciousness, wherein value is a function of interest, 
and the timological, wherein appreciative experience recognizes 
an objective basis for value. The first two groups, he believes, 
may be merged into one, giving us a concept of value with an 
essential reference to an elective agent—a sort of good secundum 
quid. The third—the timological—emphasizes good simplictter. 
The cleaning-up process is finally perfected by an attempted 
reconciliation of these two theories, with the timological being 
regarded as the more fundamental. This insistence upon the 


® John Laird, The Idea of Value (Cambridge, 1929). 
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objectivity of the value concept raises an interesting point re- 
garding the origin and development of the concept of value. 

It is apparent that profound changes have been effected in 
the evolution of the concept. Value philosophy, according to 
one prominent Neo-Scholastic,’ had two sources: first, the denial 
of substance; second, the denial of the power of the intellect to 
attain truth. In the first instance, attention was shifted to the 

alvsis of attributes, and in this process value was singled out 

the most important attribute and given the seat of honor. In 
the second instance, the frowns of pragmatism upon absolute 
‘ruth caused philosophers to seek for values instead. In either 
. value lacked substantiality ; and its objectivity, if any, was 
' » minor kind. When a saner view of reality, however, 
brought substantiality in by the back door, value, which still re- 
ta’ned its pre-eminent position, was invested with the trappings 
of self-subsistence; hence, the appearance of a timological 
theory, and hence the metaphysics of an Urban, where hyposta- 
tized value is the center of focus. 

Not from the ranks of the pure metaphysicians can one expect 
a dethronement of the present idol, value. Heavily entrenched, 
and daily gaining new supporters and deeper expression, value 
is apparently impregnable. A schism among the pure specula- 
tive thinkers is improbable. From another source, however, 
there is danger. The cold, unemotional figure of science, in 
whose domain value is of less importance, may provide the 
initial impetus for dislodgement. 

It has become almost trite to say that modern science and the 
scientific spirit have much to do with moulding the philosophical 
opinions of our age. Nevertheless, the importance of the truth 
demands its restatement here. Both general acknowledgment 
and the mass of particular principles elevated formaliter with 


™Fulton J. Sheen, Religion Without God (Longmans, Green and Co., 
1928), 293 ff. 
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more or less success from the physical sciences to the broader 
realms of philosophy are testaments to its validity and strength. 
What is less generally known is that this situation is not new to 
history. We find it prevailing at other times and places with 
scarcely less vigor and effect than at the present period. When 
Kepler, Descartes, and Newton made their contributions to the 
world of science, there were those who believed that the new 
scientific perspective necessitated a new view of the entire uni- 
verse. Kepler himself believed that the mathematical concept 
gave man the best picture of the world thus far achieved. One 
of Descartes’ popularizers wrote: “ A work of morals, of poli- 
tics, of criticism, perhaps even of eloquence, will be the finer, 
other things being equal, if it is written by the hand of a geome- 
trician.” ® 

The advances in the physical sciences have simply crystallized 
this relation into a form which few are bold enough to question. 
Changing concepts in the sciences have frequently meant corre- 
sponding modifications in the Weltanschauung. That philoso- 
phers should bend the knee to science is, in certain influential 
quarters, the accepted thing today. Constant exposure to this 
spectacle has hardened the minds and hearts of many. And 
surprise is no longer expressed when the philosopher comes down 
from his throne to dance to the latest of the scientific tunes. 

Precisely what the general spirit of a philosophy would be 
which catered to a mechanistically-saturated science, any school- 
boy could say. The denial of final causality, substance, vital 
principle—in general, all the concepts which science felt it could 
dispense with in understanding reality has both in the past and 
in the present reacted upon philosophy to produce a body of 
principles at times distinguishable from those of the sciences 
only in the wider degree of their application and the less 
rigorous form of their expression. 


8 Fontenelle, Oewvres completes (Ed. of 1818), I, 34. 
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If a change in the philosophical outlook were to come, then, 
one could expect it to proceed from the modification of scientific 
theories as well as from the independent development of purely 
philosophical concepts. What are characterized as the present 
tendencies in metaphysics have been the products of both 
streams. New concepts are emerging in philosophy which bear, 
directly or indirectly, a causal relation to the emergence of new 
concepts in sciences. Science today is reacting upon philosophy 
both in a negative and a positive fashion. 

Negatively, science appears to be rejecting the mechanistic 
view as alone sufficient for the explanation of either physical or 
mental reality. This tendency in the scientific realm is a strik- 
ing phenomenom, not only in one particular field, but several. 
To regard it as a crystallized sentiment or a unanimous convic- 
tion among the great mass of scientists, is surely to depart from 
the truth, Nevertheless, no one alert to the movements in these 
fields cannot perceive that there has come a realization of the 
futility of embracing everything within a mechanistic concept. 
Such a change, moreover, is not a manifestation of a spirit false 
to modern science itself, but simply a product of the more in- 
tensive probing into the nature of reality. 

Haldane in The Sciences and Philosophy® has struck 
the keynote of this new view. Mechanicism, he says, is bank- 
rupt. “ It has, in fact, ceased to interest physiologists in recent 
times.” And materialism, which is closely allied to mechanic- 
ism, “is nothing better than a superstition, on the same level 
as a belief in witches and devils”. Science is not self-sufii- 
cient, but “ brings us to a point at which we require more than 
Science ”. 

All are familiar with the stand which Hans Driesch has 
taken. His interpretation of the Aristotelian entelechy may not 
be perfectly coincident with the traditional meaning of the con- 


® New York: Doubleday, Doran Co., 1929, 
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cept, but nevertheless it is a principle adduced for the explana- 
tion of the growth, regeneration and reproduction in living 
things which is quite foreign to immediately previous modes of 
thought. 

In psychology, McDougall is no longer a voice crying in the 
wilderness, and his most recent emphasis upon the inadequacies 
of mechanicism find no little support from other currents and 
spokesmen in the field. In physics there is a frank recognition 
of an a-mechanistic sphere of reality where the laws governing 
matter or energy do not operate. No learned voice has recently 
been more emphatic in pointing out the limitations of the scien- 
tific point of view than Professor Eddington.*® He clearly 
differentiates between the sphere of the scientist and the sphere 
of the mystic. There is reality, he believes, not only in the 
sunset, but in the beauty of the sunset, and the latter is as real 
as the former. “ The entities of physics can from their very 
nature form only a partial aspect of reality.” ** And he does 
not fear to add that this view has become a part of the scientific 
attitude of our day. Within the field of physics itself, there has 
been a growing consciousness of the inadequacy of the theory 
of crude materialistic mechanism to account for physical 
phenomena. 

Positively, the advances the sciences have made in the clari- 
fication of old concepts and the development of new ones have 
meant profound and in some instances revolutionary changes 
in philosophical attitudes. But no more than we could expect 
in the sciences themselves a perfect crystallization of thought 
about the most recent developments can we expect to find in 
metaphysics clear and well-defined traces of these influences. 
Nevertheless we purpose here to indicate some tendencies in 


10 A, 8. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical World (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1928). 
11 Op. cit., p. 323. 
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metaphysics which have risen out of the current interaction be- 
tween the sciences and philosophy. 

The first of these is a greater recognition of purpose in the 
universe. We are familiar with the attempts made in the nine 
teenth century to reduce all causation to efficient causality, or 
mere antecedent and consequent. Final causality was regarded 
either as a pretty fiction or an unusual form of the universal 
type of mechanistic operation. Today, however, there has 
arisen a demand to reintroduce the concept of purposiveness 
into our ideational content. 

The psychological demand is voiced by McDougall,’? who 
identifies intelligence with purposeful activity. Intelligence is 
fundamentally, he believes, an insight into spatial, temporal and 
causal relations, accompanied by a realization that we can adapt 
ourselves to conditions and exert a real causal efficacy in so do- 
ing. This type of causation resident in intelligent activity is 
irreducible to any form of mechanical causation. Three 
features distinguish it: first, the power of infinite adapta- 
bility of the course of action; second, persistence in spite of 
difficulties; third, a cessation of energy when the goal is at- 
tained. Mechanical causation is a mere sequence of move- 
ments; final causation is organic, the entire chain of movements 
being envisioned by the agent as leading to one ultimate goal. 
It is, moreover, only by the consciousness of our own causal 
efficacy that we are able to recognize in nature the presence 
of causes. The materialist, therefore, in denying the power of 
intelligence to influence the course of events, and our corre- 
sponding consciousness of this causality, is virtually destroying 
the basis of all causality. 

If the facts of intelligent activity to McDougall necessarily 
involve teleology, to others the facts of vital organization de- 


12 William McDougall, Modern Materialism and Emergent Evolution 
(New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1929). 
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mand a purposeful explanation. Structure as well as function 
in the living organism is seen to exhibit a remarkable adapta- 
tion of means to an end. In addition to the phenomena of 
growth and regeneration, the analysis of which led Driesch to 
the postulation of an entelechy, temperature regulation and 
glandular activity, which latter was formerly thought generally 
inconsequential, now are regarded as further evidences that the 
living organism is a highly complex center of purposeful opera- 
tion, wherein most every structure, no matter how minute, plays 
its double rédle of activity for the good of itself and for the 
higher good of the whole. 

Two features of this demand for teleology are noteworthy: 
first, modern thinkers, with the notable exception, of course, of 
McDougall, may be ready to admit internal purposefulness, 
but not external purposiveness. Granting, they argue, that 
things exhibit a purposeful nature, it is not necessary to con- 
clude from this that they were designed by an intelligent agent. 
To resort to such an agent in accounting for the present order of 
things is, it is said, to succumb to anthropomorphism, to read 
into outward experience what is peculiar to our own conduct. 
On this basis, then, we have a recognition of teleology with the 
essential note of teleology disregarded—Hamlet once more is 
staged with the Prince of Denmark left out. 

The second feature of this demand is that teleology is not 
regarded as rooted in the very nature of things, but is merely 
something resting, as it were, on the surface of reality, and the 
best recognition (from the scientific approach) does not go 
beyond considering it as the term of an evolutionary process. 
Action, as such, is not propter finem. The latter is a perfection 
observable only in the more complex and highly developed forms 
of existence. Ignoring, as most moderns do, the metaphysical 
approach to the problem, one could hardly expect any different 
attitude toward teleological causation. The expansion of the 
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concept of teleology is contingent upon the more complete 
enumeration of instances of purposeful function and structure. 
So long as this method is pursued it is vain to expect modern 
metaphysics to achieve a concept of teleology as fundamental 
and as universal as Scholasticism offers. 

The second tendency is the extension of the term “ organiza- 
tion ” to embrace all reality. The reaction against the plural- 
ism of James and others is in full swing. In the words of 
McDougall, “ we are beginning to see that organization per- 
vades nature everywhere ”’.’* Fundamentally an interpretation 
of the universe in biological terms, this view has received strong 
support from several sources. The Gestalt psychologists, start- 
ing from the facts of human perception, see in reality not in- 
dependent elements but configurations. Allied to this view, but 
more fully developed on its ontological side is Alfred N. White- 
head’s doctrine of “ prehension ”. ‘The world, according to him, 
is a logical continuum, not validly analyzable into bits. Not 
only does the present totality contain implicitly the past and the 
future but everything “ prehends” every other thing. “In 
fact, if we allow for degrees of relevance, and for negligible 
relevance, we must say that every actual entity is present in 
every other actual entity.” ** Even the smallest bit of matter 
isolated, the electron, is defined not merely by its own physical 
entity, but by the effects it has upon everything else in the uni- 
verse, and by the effects all others things have upon it. Rela- 
tion then becomes the prime characteristic of reality, without 
which things do not exist. 

Two other thinkers are apostles of the philosophy of organ- 
ism, Smuts and Bergson. Smuts,**® after adducing the many 


13 Op. cit., p. 54. 

14 Alfred North Whitehead, Process and Reality (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1929), 79. 

15 J, Smuts, Holism and Evolution (New York: The Macmillan 
Company). 
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forms of aggregation to be found in physical organic nature, 
arrives at the generalization that at every level nature tends to 
the production of “wholes” or syntheses. This tendency is 
given the name “holism”. But “holism” is more than this; 
it is an active principle which governs the course of natural 
events, and as a governing agency accounts for all the peculiari- 
ties of individual organisms. 

Bergson ** perceives behind the evolution of life a common 
impetus which is the driving force. Life is like a mountain 
stream rushing down through the ages, assuming new forms 
and shapes partially because of the obstacles offered to it by 
inert matter, but chiefly because of the impetus which it carries 
within its own bosom. As regards the universe as a whole, 
there are no isolated objects. All things are defined in their 
manifold relations to the ensemble of the universe. And it 
is precisely because the intellect separates and divides reality 
for the sake of intelligible discourse that it gives us an artificial 
view. Recourse must be had to another faculty, intuition, in 
order to make contact with the real, wherein le tout est diffus 
dans le tout. | 

As divergent as these several writers may be and are in par- 
ticular points of their doctrines, they do exhibit this common 
interpretation of reality as organic, rather than mechanistic. 
But true to a familiar impulse to indulge in extremes when 
reacting against a particular system or to ignore what is in- 
congruous with pre-conceived notions of reality, not all of them 
have been too careful to preserve the subsistence of the indi- 
vidual while asserting the fact of interdependence. The singu- 
lar seems at times to be submerged in an ocean of multifarious 
relations, which are endowed with a substantiality surpassing 
that of the things related. Again, the expansion of the con- 


16 Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution (New York, Henry Holt and Co., 
1911). 
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cept of the organism to non-living things has encouraged the 
attempt to disregard the lines of demarcation that separate the 
living from the non-living. As a result, two alternatives face 
the thinker who has regard for logical consequences of his 
principles: either the identification of all reality with life— 
panvitalism; or the identification of all reality with organized 
matter—a species of sublimated materialism. That the former 
alternative appears to find greater support is a tribute to the 
influence of the biological sciences upon metaphysics. 

The degree to which the biological grip upon philosophy is 
being tightened is evidenced not only by the demands for teleo- 
logical and organistic concepts, but even more by the philosophi- 
cal interpretations of evolution. Evolution in biology has be- 
come evolutionism in philosophy. Lloyd Morgan and S&S. 
Alexander are still high priests in the temple of modern 
metaphysics. 

The starting point of emergent evolution is that a combina- 
tion of elements or qualities will exhibit properties which the 
constituents in no manner possess in isolation. In the mental 
realm a melody can in no way be reduced to individual sounds; 
in the physical realm, the classical example is the union of two 
gases, hydrogen and oxygen, to produce a liquid emergent, 
water. In either case, the most exhaustive analysis of the 
elements would have yielded a description of the emergent. We 
are asked to imagine that in the beginning of things everything 
was distributed in simple systems of material organization. 
Complexity arose with the reaction between chemical elements, 
new emergents thereby appearing. This in turn was succeeded 
by a further complexity which brought forth the phenomenon 
of life. Further development led to the appearance of 
sentiency, and finally there loomed forth mind. At every stage 
the new emergents play a causal role in the great drama of 
existence. To the question, “‘ What makes Emergents emerge? ” 
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Lloyd Morgan answers, God. But it is the God of Spinoza, who 
perfects Himself with the progressive advance of the universe. 

Alexander’s ambitious synthesis is a compromise with the 
doctrine of emergent evolution and the space-time theory. 
Space-time, according to him, is the ultimate matrix of reality. 
From it develops everything else by a series of movements. 
What is God? He is the urge of the universe to newer and 
higher levels, or more specifically, he is the level next highest 
to the one presently existing. When there was nothing but 
space-time, God was at the mineral level. When this was at- 
tained, God was at the vegetative state. With the appearance 
of this latter level, Alexander’s God moved up a peg. Today, 
we have mind, and God therefore is at the angelic stage. So 
the process goes on, the “deity” finding newer and higher 
ideal expressions just beyond the present existing level. 

The doctrine of emergent evolution in its most popular form 
is clearly the manifestation of a tendency to explain progres- 
sion in thought and experience without recourse to a First 
Cause. A sound doctrine of levels would sharply distinguish 
between Creator and creature. But modern thinkers perceive no 
incongruity in the appearance of a world lifting itself by its own 
bootstraps. The Scholastic would postulate in the ontological 
order a Prime Mover, possessing the plenitude of perfection. 
Flowing from Him by the creative act is a series of forms which 
reflect in various degrees their Cause. But today we are told 
that in the beginning there was space-time, whose essence is 
temporal and spatial movement, and from which has been pro- 
duced all levels of reality. Moreover, the sum-total of reality 
is constantly been enriched by this evolutionary process. 

Here is the consummation of the attempt to invert the hierar- 
chy of sciences by placing the physical sciences above metaphy- 
sics. It has not only robbed metaphysics of its supremacy in 
.the order of knowledge, but by a rigorous process of uncon- 
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scious logic, the very objects of these disciplines have been in- 
verted. Since a science is specified by its object, one is superior 
to another by reason of its object. Hence, to declare that the 
physical sciences are superior to metaphysics is at least impli- 
citly to affirm the superiority of the objects of the former. 
Space-time then becomes prior to Deity, the imperfect to the 
perfect, and in the last analysis, non-being to being. 

If in this treatment of so complex a subject as the tendencies 
observable in metaphysics we have made little or no mention of 
thinkers and systems which to the listener will appear as im- 
portant, it is because we have been forced by the limitations of 
time to confine ourselves to the delineations of the characteristics 
of only the fundamental tendencies. Undoubtedly, there may be 
and are other movements afoot, but these, it is believed, can be 
reduced to some one or other of the foregoing categories. Sum- 
marizing these, we have pointed out that metaphysics has re- 
ceived a new lease upon an autonomous existence, although the 
pivotal concept still remains value. From another quarter, 
science still exerts much influence upon metaphysics, and as a 
result of the interaction between the two there has appeared in 
metaphysics concepts of teleology and of organization. The 
inductive nature of these concepts, however, robs them of true 
metaphysical significance. Finally, evolution still permeates 
much philosophical thought, and its application to reality as a 
whole has brought out in a most vivid fashion the consequences 
of an inverted hierarchy of sciences. 


Francis E. McManon. 


The Catholic University of America. 
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NEO-SCHOLASTIC APPRECIATION OF MODERN 
TENDENCIES IN METAPHYSICS 


OME of the outstanding tendencies of modern metaphy- 
sical thought, according to the paper just read, are the 
following: first, a rather remarkable tendency to make value 
prior to existence; second, a greater recognition of teleology not 
only in the mechanical but also in the mental order; third, a 
tendency toward a universe as against a plura-verse, that is, a 
greater recognition of the organic unity of the universe as 
against the mechanistic pluralism of James and others; and, 
lastly, a desire and search after some satisfactory philosophy 
of nature.: 

It will not be the purpose of this paper so much to criticize 
these various tendencies as to show that their acceptable features 
find a proper basis, orientation, and perfection only when in- 
corporated into the philosophy of being. There will be no ques- 
tion of mere juxtaposition of the old alongside of or against the 
new. No one has perhaps so seriously misstated the position of 
Neo-Scholasticism as Mr. Wyndham Lewis in his work Tune 
and Western Man, where he says: 


The first and great objection that I have to the Neo-Scholastie atti- 
tude is precisely its incurably historical view of things. It is ineurably 
“ conservative”: it is forever the “old” against the “new”; it is 
“ antimodern ” in a, to me, stupid, “ historical” manner. It says many 
shrewd and damaging things about “ modernism”: but because all that 
is contemporary (except Thomism) is vowed—such is its unanimity 
and herd-discipline—to silence about anything that is not very delight- 
ful or intelligent about “ modernity”, that is no reason why the epoch 
and the ideas that produced Scholasticism, to which Catholicism points, 
should be wholly beautiful and true.* 


The basic principles of Neo-Scholasticism, let us immediately 


1 New York, 1928, p. 372. 
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explain, are no more obsolete and historical than the multipli- 
cation table. They are more modern and actual than the latest 
philosophical system. They have a perennial value because 
based on the nature of things and on the activity of spontaneous 
intelligence and natural light of reason. 

I. In dealing with the first characteristic of modern meta- 
physics, namely, the primacy of value, we shall show, first, that 
the philosophy of being alone can supply a firm basis for its 
acceptable features, and, secondly, that Thomistic philosophy 
satisfies all the legitimate aspirations of modern thought without 
being exposed to the erroneous and objectionable implications 
of the philosophy of value. 

The spontaneous reaction of common-sense to the contention 
that value measures being and truth is this: how can anything 
be valuable unless it first exist and be true? It is a popular 
and natural way of asserting the perennial and eternal truth that 
being is the formal object of the intelligence. “ What is grasped 
first of all”, says the Angelic Doctor,’ “is being, the under- 
standing of which is included in every apprehension ”; and 
again: ‘‘ Being is what the intellect conceives first, as some- 
thing most known and into which it resolves all conceptions.” * 
In the Contra Gentiles* he similarly writes: “ The intellect 
naturally knows being and whatever essentially belongs to being 
as such, and on this cognition the knowledge of first principles 
is founded—the formal object of the intellect is being, just as 
color is the formal object of vision—that under which is com- 
prehended whatever the intellect knows is nothing else than 
being.” St. Thomas states the same principle from another 
viewpoint when he says that the relation of the intellect to 
reality is the same as that of a determinable thing to its deter- 
minant. Just as the eye does not create color nor the ear sound, 


? Summa Theol. Ia, TIae, q. 92, a. 2. 
* De Veritate, q. I, a. 1. 4L. II, ec. 83. 
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so the intellect does not create reality but rather discovers it. 
The very first object of our knowledge, then, the first concept 
we form, is being. 

Now, one of the transcendental qualities of being is good- 
ness. The term “ value” of the moderns, it is true, is not to 
be considered as synonymous with “ goodness”. In fact, many 
exponents of the system protest against identifying “ value ” 
with absolute good. “ Value” at best has an affinity with the 
bonum delectabile and bonum utile of the scholastics. Value, 
accepted even in this restricted sense, lacks a firm foundation, 
however, unless based on a proper co-ordination of being with 
the transcendentals: 


(a) Being is prior to goodness: 


The first thing conceived by the intellect is being, because everything 
is knowable only inasmuch as it is in actuality. Being is the proper 
object of the intellect, and is primarily intelligible, as sound is that 
which is properly audible. . . . Life, wisdom, and the like are desir- 
able only so far as they are actual. In each one of them some sort of 
being is desired. And thus nothing can be desired except being, and 
consequently nothing is good except being.® 


The intelligence alone is the faculty of total intussusception, 
as Pére Rousselot ° so well explains. The will cannot receive, 
assimilate, and become being. It can only tend to being when 
absent and enjoy it when present through the intelligence. It 
presupposes the more simple and more absolute activity of the 
intelligence which attains not only the good but also and above 
all the reason of the good, intellectus stmpliciter altior est auam 
voluntas.* 

(b) Truth is prior to goodness. ‘ The true, speaking ab- 
solutely,” says St. Thomas,* “is prior to the good, as appears 


5 Ja, q. 5, a. 2, c. et ad 4um (Engl. transl. by English Dominicans). 
® L’Intellectualisme de Saint Thomas (Paris, 1924), 20. 
7Ya, q. 82, a. 3; Ia, Ilae, q. 3, a. 4. 8 Ta, q. 16, a. 4. 
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from two reasons. First, because the true is more closely re- 
lated to being than is the good. For the true regards being 
itself simply and immediately; while the nature of good follows 
being in so far as being is in some way perfect; for thus it is 
desirable. Secondly, it is evident from the fact that knowl- 
edge naturally precedes appetite. Hence, since the true regards 
knowledge, but the good regards the appetite, the true must be 
prior in idea to the good.” Knowledge, which is essentially 
related to the true, consists in the spiritual and intentional pos- 
session of the object by the mind, irrespective of whether the 
object is useful and pleasing to the subject or not. In regard 
to the good the situation is different: here the dispositions of 
the appetite intervene as an essential factor. To say that the 
useful is the true, is to confuse two forms of psychological 
activity, namely, knowledge and appetite. 

Secondly, Thomistic philosophy fully satisfies the funda- 
mental aspiration of the philosophy of value to make man the 
center of the universe. It does so, however, without constitut- 
ing man the measure of being and of truth. Everything in the 
universe, says St. Thomas, was created for man. “ Creaturae 
ignobtliores sunt propter nobiliores sicut creaturae, quae sunt 
infra hominem, sunt propter hominem.”°® Everything was 
made for man as affording him subsistence for life. The chemi- 
cal elements serve plant life, the vegetable kingdom serves 
animals, the animals and all the lower kingdoms minister to 
man. The things around man serve also as starting points for 
a superior intellectual and religious knowledge. They become 
stepping-stones to God, man’s last end, and thus acquire a new 
value: totum universum cum singulis suts partibus ordinatur 
in Deum, sicut in finem. Man is indeed the pontiff of the 
whole universe. He sums up the lower kingdoms within him- 
self according to his body, and possesses them intentionally in 


® Ta, q. 65, a. 2. 
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virtue of his spiritual soul. All the lower creatures speak 
through him, he himself speaks for them and represents them 
in praise and adoration before the throne of the Almighty. 

Again, man is ordained to the perfection of the universe and 
confers new values upon it because of his intellectual power: 
“ Homo ordinatur ad perfectionem universi ut essentialis pars 
ipsius cum in homine sit aliquid, quod non continetur virtute 
nec in elementis nec in coelestibus corporibus, scilicet anvma 
rationalis.”*° Because the intellect is capable of knowing 
everything that is, because it can embrace all being, because it 
has a greater affinity for the whole universe than any other 
faculty, man exercises a unique dominion over all lower creat- 
ures. By the unifying power of his mind man gradually brings 
all natures, all forces, and powers under his royal control. In 
this manner the raw forces of nature acquire a new value, and 
progress is effectively promoted. The same intellectual faculty, 
by reason of its penetrating power, abstracts from material and 
finite things, universal, spiritual, and transcendent ideas. By 
making these ideas vital in his own conduct, man ennobles and 
spiritualizes himself. By communicating them to his fellow 
men he contributes effectively to the ennobling and spiritualiza- 
tion of the human race. Things, then, have for a twofold rea- 
son: because of the primacy of being and of the intellect, and 
because of their ordination unto God. 


II. The second characteristic of contemporary thought is a 
greater recognition of teleology not only in the mechanical but 
also in the mental order. In the preceding paper we saw the 
various gropings and attempts after some form of finality. In 
this connection we shall again show that these various aspira- 
tions will find full satisfaction only when incorporated into the 
philosophy of being. Finality is more fundamentally grounded 


10 De Potentia, q. 5, a. 10, 
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when based on being than when based on biological purposive- 
ness as an inductive conclusion. 

Finality is related to being by means of the principles of 
reason of being, identity, and non-contradiction. Let us briefly 
trace this process of derivation. The intelligence, says St. 
Thomas,’ spontaneously perceives in being the truth of the first 
principles. According to the principle of non-contradiction the 
same being cannot be and not be at the same time and under the 
same formal aspect.” In other words, being and not-being 
cannot be identical, and since being measures mind, an affirma- 
tion cannot be identical with a negation. Nor is there a middle 
way between being and non-being; being either is or it is not. 

The principle of identity may in turn be enunciated in this 
simple formula: being is what it is. 

The principle of reason of being which is intimately related 
to the principle of identity, may be stated as follows: Every- 
thing has the reason of being of whatever belongs to it, either in 
itself or in another. In itself, if it belongs to it by reason of 
what properly constitutes it; from this viewpoint the principle 
is a simple determination of the principle of identity; it is 
substance considered as essence. Jn another, if it does not be- 
long to it by reason of what properly constitutes it; thus a being 
which is not per se has the reason of its existence in another 
which is per se; or again, a means which is not intended for 
itself but in view of an end, has the extrinsic reason of being 
in that end. The extrinsic reason of being considered from 
these two viewpoints supplies the basis for efficient and final 
causality respectively. 

The principle of finality then is a derivative of the principle 
of extrinsic reason of being. The end is the reason of being of 


11 Contra Gentiles, II, c. 83; Summa Theol. Ia, Ilae, q. 94, a. 2; ef. also 
IIa, ITae, q. 1, a. 7. > 
12 Metaphysica, L. II, lect. 6. 
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the means. The brute, says St. Thomas ** instinctively desires 
the means and the end, without perceiving the reason of being 
of the former in the latter. Man, however, is endowed with in- 
telligence. He discovers finality not only in his own actions 
but perceives that the action of any agent, animate or inanimate, 
conscious or unconscious, demands a final as necessarily as an 
efficient cause. “ Omne agens agit propter finem.” ™ 

Every agent produces according to its nature a determinate 
effect, which belongs to it as its perfection and as its good, 
“omne agens agit propter bonum”’.*® It cannot produce this 
determinate effect rather than another, except it tend to it and be 
naturally ordained to it. Sight is naturally ordained to vision 
and not to hearing; vision is its reason of being. Purely 
material things, it is true, show a certain indifference. Accord- 
ing to St. Thomas, however, the “ effect which is called end ” 
is determinate because it results from a specific property of the 
agent. The agent cannot be indifferent because its action is 
specified by its own nature.*® Finality in this sense leaves no 
room for mechanism. Nor is it an anthropomorphic projection 
of our own internal experiences into events devoid of all pur- 
pose. For if there is not a perfection in the action corre- 
sponding to the natural inclination of the agent, there is no 
reason why the action should assume a particular character, or 
why it should take place at all. It would be meaningless and 
without reason of being. Efficient causality alone, then, cannot 
explain the peculiar direction or determinateness of any action. 

The denial of the principle of finality implies a denial of the 
principle of reason of being; and a denial of the latter implies 
necessarily that of the principle of contradiction. For if every 


18 Ta, Tae, q. 1, a. 2. 

14 Aristotle, Physica, III, c. 3; St. Thomas, Swmma Theol. Ia, q. 44, a. 4, 
Ia, IIae, q. 1, a. 2; Contra Gentiles, III, ce. 2. 

15 Contra Gentiles, III, 3. 

16 Thid. III, c. 2. 
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agent produces a definite determinate effect without at the 
same time tending to it and being ordained to it, the determi- 
nateness and naturalness of that effect are without reason of 
being. These qualities could not characterize the effect unless 
they pre-existed virtually in the efficient cause. A principle of 
action is inconceivable except as essentially ordained to its act: 
essence is ordained to existence, the intelligence to knowledge, 
potency to act, “ potentia est ad actum”. If an agent was not 
naturally ordained to its effect, it would not produce one effect 
rather than another; there would be no natural effects. Every- 
thing would be reduced to mere chance: “ Omne agens agit 
propter finem, alioquin ex actione agentis non magis sequeretur 
hoc quan illud nisi a casu.”*" Chance, however, is only an 
accidental cause. ‘To reduce the whole natural order to mere 
chance would be to reduce the essential to the accidental. It 
would be the destruction of every nature and of being itself, 
for every being has a nature which properly constitutes it. 
Two straws blown about by the wind may accidentally meet; but 
their own proper movement is independent of this fortuitous en- 
counter and is accomplished according to the laws of their own 
nature. 


III. Another characteristic of modern thought is a tendency 
toward a universe as against a plura-verse. The organic unity 
of the world is being opposed more and more to the mechanistic 
pluralism of James and others. 

Pure empiricism cannot give us anything more than plural- 
ism. If we take our stand on experience alone, we shall not 
perceive either absolute or conditional necessity. Experience 
comprises only a determined number of facts. It only reveals 
consecutive changes and a simple succession of phenomena. 
Though it may perceive continuity in certain parts of the world, 


17 Summa Theol. Ia, q. 44, a. 4. 
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in other parts it finds a heterogeneity which from its own view- 
point is definite. 

The primary principles, on the other hand, which are all 
reducible to being, enable us to obtain certitude concerning the 
general structure of the world. With the aid of the principles 
of contradiction, reason of being and finality, we affirm without 
fear of error the existence of a Supreme Intelligence. This 
unique author of things, a Being infinitely wise, good, and 
powerful, could not create without executing a perfectly rational 
plan and endowing his work with all possible order, harmony 
and unity. 

Modern philosophy, influenced by biology and. the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis, insists that the universe be endowed with 
three characteristics: unity, continuity and increase of life. 
There must be progress in the universe and each successive 
stage must sum up all the preceding ones. Common-sense 
philosophy also admits unity amid continuity, not biological, 
however, but metaphysical. In the fourth book of Contra 
Gentiles St. Thomas, as Pére Hugon ** so well shews, develops 
a philosophical holism which is free from the absurd principles 
that the greater comes from the less and that the higher is sub- 
ject to the lower. 


(a) Unity. According to St. Thomas the more perfect the 
nature, the greater is its unifying power: “ Quanto aliquid est 
superius tanto habeat virtutem magis unitam, et ad plura se 


extendentem.” 1 


The elements of the mineral kingdom lie in 
a disparate state. But the things which are disparate in the 
lowest kingdom, the plant unifies through its threefold opera- 
tion. In the animal kingdom the unification is double, physi- 
ological and cognitive: physiologically, it unites the mineral 


and plant kingdom through the operations of nutrition; cogni- 


18 Tymiere et la Foi (Paris, 1903), 17 ff. 
19 Summa Theol. Ia, q. 57, a. 2. 
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tively, it possesses the lower orders within itself by an act of 
sense-knowledge. The power of unification is even greater in 
man: the so-called “common sense” unifies the disparate 
knowledge of the five senses while the intelligence embraces 
being in all its universality. The angelic intelligence unites the 
findings of sense and intellect, whereas in God being and know- 
ing are one and the same. 


(b) Continuity. The aspirations of the modern mind after 
continuity are satisfied by the Angelic Doctor in much the same 
way. According to St. Thomas, “ principia secundorum jun- 
guntur finibus primorum”’.*® Of all things created the inani- 
mate obtain the lowest place. The highest development of 
plant life is its immanent activity of generation, growth and 
nutrition. It is at this point that animal life joins plant life. 
The highest perfection of animal life is its power to know 
through the senses. This perfection is the bond which unites 
it to the order above it, namely the human intelligence. The 
phantasm is common to both brute and man, but in the latter is 
the foundation of the universal. The highest perfection of the 
human intelligence is a kind of intellectual perception and 
intuition whereby it seizes being, essences and first principles. 
Feeble though it be, this intuition is a link between the human 
and the angelic intelligence which knows wholly by intuition. 
Finally, in God intelligence and being are identical. 


(c) Life. As we mount the various degrees in the hierarchy 
of beings, life becomes fuller and richer: “ quanto aliqua natura 
est alitor, tanto 1d quod es ea emanat magis est intimum.” ** 
In the mineral kingdom there is no immanent activity but only 
action of one body on another; thus fire is engendered from fire 
when an extraneous body is transformed by fire. The vegetable 
kingdom is the first to manifest life. Its immanent activity is 


2° Contra Gentiles, II, c. 91. 
*1 Contra Gentiles, IV, c. 11. 
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the process by which it grows immanently by intussusception. 
Its action is the lowest form of the three immanent activities 
belonging to organic life, namely, movement of execution. To 
the movement of execution possessed by plant life, the animal 
kingdom adds that of form, that is, locomotion determined by 
sense knowledge. In virtue of its cognitive immanence the 
animal may justly be said to possess more life than plants. In 
the human intellect, which reveals a still greater immanence, 
movement is toward an end. The intellect can reflect upon 
itself, and the term of the intellectual operation remains in the 
intellect as its act and as its perfection. The angelic intelli- 
gence is always in act and receives an intellectual influx directly 
from God, whereas in God Himself being, knowing and life 
are identical. The divine intelligence is not determined by 
anything extrinsic to itself. 

Let us note here in passing that contemporary philosophy, by 
rejecting intelligence and its commensurateness with being, has 
rejected one of the essential elements of unity, progress, and 
life. It has reduced human knowledge to mere sense-knowl- 
edge, and has broken continuity with the higher orders. 


IV. The relation of science to philosophy is a problem which 
particularly interests the contemporary mind. On a former 
occasion ** we showed how the inseparable fusion of science and 
philosophy in Aristotelian thought continued throughout the 
different schools of the Middle Ages. In fact, Scholastic phi- 
losophy tended essentially to assume a scientific character. 
According to the Scholastic system, the proper object of the 
human intellect is derived from sensible things. The detailed 
analytical data furnished by the special sciences are the in- 
dispensable materials for those synthetic views and large con- 
ceptions which form the proper object of philosophy. The 


22 Proceedings of the Third Annual Meeting, American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association (1927), 75 ff. 
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divorce of science from philosophy may be dated roughly from 
the sixteenth century. It was due at once to an exaggerated 
speculative and an exaggerated inductive method. It was 
further accentuated by the Cartesian antithesis between mind 
and matter. A school which today strives to restore the ancient 
alliance and the grand mediaeval synthesis is the Ecole St. 
Thomas d’Aquin of Louvain. 

The problem which agitates the contemporary mind is this: 
How can a philosophy which arose in connection with scientific 
categories now obsolete be applied to a constantly developing 
and even entirely new science? In explaining this problem we 
must carefully distinguish between three things, namely, ex- 
perimental observation, scientific conclusions, and intellectual 
principles. 

In regard to the first element, namely, experimentation and 
observation, the twentieth century science is vastly superior to 
that of the thirteenth century. Better instruments, better 
technique, better methods, countless inventions—all these give 
the modern scientist a position of incomparable advantage. 

With reference to the second point, namely, scientific con- 
clusions, contemporary science is fundamentally in agree- 
ment with St. Thomas. Eminent scientists such as Duhem, 
Poincaré, and Milhaud agree with St. Thomas that science is 
only probable in its conclusions. The reason of the Angelic 
Doctor for this view is clear: the sciences deal with the nature 
of certain things in their material existence. The nature of 
a thing, thanks to matter, is capable of indefinite multiplica- 
tion. There is no limit to the possible single instances which a 
science may study. With the multiplication of particulars, the 
possibility of error increases. Scientific conclusions, then, 
though not devoid of certitude, are only provisory approxima- 
tions of reality. They are not its adequate representation be- 
cause based on incomplete induction. 
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To these empirical data philosophy applies certain meta- 
physical principles. For St. Thomas a philosophy of nature 
was a combination of the science of the contingent with the 
science of the necessary. These metaphysical principles did not 
arise with Aristotelian and mediaeval science, and consequently 
do not fall with the rise of a new science. The principles of 
identity, contradiction, finality, reason of being, ete., which 
underlie science and make it possible, and which are all reduci- 
ble to being, are independent of all scientific constructions. 
Hence, though there may be a new science, there is not a new 
philosophy of nature but an application of perennial principles 
to a new set of observed facts. In fact, the philosophy of nature 
against which scientists are inveighing is not that of St. Thomas 
but the mathematical physics of Descartes. 

What other philosophy, we ask in conclusion, can render the 
services to science that Scholasticism does? Skepticism under- 
mines the certitude of human thought and thereby dampens 
ardor for the truth of the particular sciences. Idealism bars 
access to the world of reality. Positivism remains fixed to a 
multiplicity of individual cognitions and external observations, 
and is incapable of embracing them in one comprehensive syn- 
thesis. A duly developed Scholastic philosophy alone lends cer- 
tainty, expansion, and unity to our thought, and gives promise 
of interpreting and complementing the sciences in such an 
eminently rational manner as to justify its claim to be not 
merely a philosophy among many philosophies, but to be the 
true philosophy. 

Rupotrx G. Banpas. 
St. Paul Seminary. 
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PRESENT TRENDS IN PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


WISH to indicate in this paper only some of the express 

or implicit difficulties that modern philosophy of religion 
has got itself into and some of the ways it proposes to get out. 
I think the problems and proffered solutions may best be 
grouped around three words—process, science and value. Phi- 
losophy of process is the chief of these; it carries over denials 
of an earlier time and is said to mean the full and final aban- 
donment of certain old important ways of thought and a firm 
holding to new ones. Science in its method and results is taken 
as model for philosophy in general. And according to a cur- 
rent report value as a social enterprise enters the house left 
rather bare by theory of process and of science and makes a 
satisfactory dwelling-place of it. 

A large part of the God-problem, the larger part, hangs now 
and always on the question of the sufficiency or the insufficiency 
of this given world. 

Is this moving world sufficient unto itself? Is this world, 
as it is at this moment and as it is known historically to have 
been, sufficient or insufficient? Was or was not this moving 
universe equal of itself, at some remote point in antiquity, to 
the things that as a matter of fact have been done in this world ? 
Was this world equal, let us dare to say at an absolutely remote 
point in antiquity, to any task? Are we in accounting for 
things as they are to drive all the way back to the confines of 
space and time finding perhaps evolutionary traces, gradual or 
emergent, along the way? And then are we to drive beyond 
those confines? May the human mind go beyond them? Can 
it do so? Must it do so? Here we are stopped dead. If any- 
thing be beyond those confines, we cannot know beyond them. 

This was the answer given by quite remote modern philosophy 
of mind to the question asked by philosophy of religion, and it 
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is the answer newly and quite definitely given by present phi- 
losophy of process. 

And indeed whether we may or may not go beyond the space- 
time bounds, we must even in going back toward them have the 
scientific temper, be openminded, willing to admit missteps 
and false leads. We must have the courage also to use the 
hypothesis. And always we must keep in mind that results 
are only tentative, approximations, ventures, and be ready to 
veer or reverse our course. In other words, in all our going we 
must take science, hypothetical, approximative, inquiring 
science with its reversible results, as our guide. 

But this is a long, dry ‘route, by way of theory of science 
and process, to God. And it never affords a very attractive 
homecoming for the God-hungry soul. Besides, even mean- 
while we must affirm and use God. The God, if any, of the 
long regress is more or less irrelevant, is speculative; whereas 
we want a dynamic God. We want a God on in front, as a 
battlecry and not the conclusion of a syllogism. So we affirm a 
God that answers to the important question, “ What is there to 
live for?’ The old was the speculative God beyond given 
reality and may be termed the God of mind-negation, the new 
is the God in the dust of our daily doings and may be called 
the God of wish-affirmation. 

The fact of a world in process is granted by all concerned. 
The problems are the extent and implications of a world in 
process. 

This world in process is given, is what we know, is all we 
know and all we can know. All things are in process, the world 
is “a moving continuum”. (EK. Williams, Hibbert Journal, 
v. 24, p. 267.) All that we know or can know is within the 
process and of the process. Says the author of Religion Without 
Revelation (p. 30): “TI believe, not that there zs nothing, for 
that I do not know, but that we quite assuredly at present know 
nothing beyond this world and natural experience. A personal 
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God . . . I know nothing of. What is more, I am not merely 
agnostic on the subject. It seems to be quite clear that the idea 
of personality in God or in any supernatural being or beings 
has been put there by man.” And I include “ any supernatural 
spiritual existence or force”. Says a more important thinker 
(J. S. Haldane): “ The very idea of anything supernatural is 
contrary to religion.” 

This is because we have come to view the real as and only 
as a closed-in process. A writer in the Hibbert Journal of 
Religion (EK. Holmes, v. 24, pp. 409-415) says: “ The world is 
an orderly ascent toward higher, more spiritual levels, with 
energy as its very breath; and wherever we run a process back 
to its culminating point we find it evolutionary, a movement 
from seed to plant, from germ to mature organism, from 
potential to actual perfection. Applying these experiences to 
nature as a whole we find the world-process evolutionary and 
ourselves and others actors in a world-wide drama that never 
began and will never end. This is the world-view of creativists 
and of Alexander and Lloyd Morgan.” (For Bergsonians, cf., 
E. Williams, Hibbert Journal, v. 24, pp. 264 ff.) God is not 
a watchmaker letting his watch run down, but unceasing activ- 
ity, continuous creativeness. Evolution is not a mere unrolling 
of a parchment on which the history of the world is unalterably 
pre-engraved, but an adventure in unforeseeable novelty and 
cumulative self-expression; the universe is not shut in by its 
name but its gates are open to the future. In this connection 
I mention Samuel Alexander not as an originator but as one 
chiming in with the trend. He says (“Theism and Panthe- 
ism,” Hibbert Journal, v. 25, pp. 251 ff.): “Time goes into 
the substantial make-up of the real; and so ‘there can be no 
being that already exhausts the future’, for whom the world is 
now complete and ‘ only left for timeful creatures to elaborate.’ 
The world is temporal in its essence, and since God is within 
the world He is a creature of time. Man is prophetic of deity, 
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his life is preparatory to the outcropping of the divine quality; 
God is in the making and ‘his divine quality or deity a stage 
in time beyond the human quality ’.” The outline of emergents 
is drawn by Lloyd Morgan (Emergent Evolution, p. 208): 
(1) There is increasing complexity as new kinds of relatedness 
supervene; (2) Reality itself is in process of development; 
(3) There is a scale ascending in richness of reality; (4) The 
richest we know of lies at the apex of the pyramid of emergent 
evolution up to date. This means that physical stuff is lowest 
in reality, biological stuff is next, then human, and at last the 
quality of deity as the moving peak. 

It is irrelevant whether evolution is creative or emergent. 
For the nature of the real is to be in process. In principle 
then and from the nature of the changing world as we know it, 
it must be that God and religion like all else are within the 
process and in process. Process is the law, and God and reli- 
gion ought to be subject to the law. For a long time it was 
thought that change means imperfection, that a perfect being 
cannot change and that all activity and change are incompati- 
ble with perfection. This is now known to be false. “I, on 
the contrary,” says one G. H. Langley (Hibbert Journal, v. 22, 
pp. 662-3) “am convinced that a perfect being is necessarily a 
changing being, not one that changes others and is unchanged 
but one that itself is changed; it is creative energy, the mark 
of which is self-change, or it is love which is never completed 
but ‘is ever a process, an experiencing’! Progress regarded 
as transition to the novel, far from being incompatible (with 
perfection) appears to be essential to its nature.” God is part 


> 


of a universe in process, is “ the perfect in process”, is a self- 
enriching love growing by its own activities. If the static con- 
cept be the true one, asks Sir Henry Jones (A Faith that 
Enquires), how can the Absolute be or do anything? Can the 
perfect be at the end of its tether, of its possibilities? Would 


not its actions, if any, be reiterations and not progressive? The 
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correct view is that God is a movement from splendor to 
splendor, an eternal achievement and never-resting realization. 

The law is plainly that the given world, all the world we can 
know, is in process, and an application of the law is that what- 
ever God there be must be only within that world and be in 
process. That is the principle or law. The fact is that God is 
found to be in process. It is a datum yielded by the sciences 
of social origins and social psychology that gods and religions 
are aS many and as various as peoples. Gods are tribal and 
have wars leading their respective adherents. Many observers 
of society (Sellars, Ames, Dewey, Durkheim, Lévy-Bruhl) say 
this is not theory but a report of fact. Even within the tribe an 
evolution of God is evident. First, there are innumerable 
powers feared “as brooding over human destiny”; these are 
weeded to a few, and fade into one God. (J. S. Huxley, op. cit., 
pp. 38-9.) The moral growth among gods, from vengeance and 
anger to justice and then to love, is parallel. 

Besides, we want a forward-looking God and not anything 
static. A real world or an ideal world that would freeze over 
would cease to grow and thereby cease to appeal. Both the 
world of fact and the world of ideals is and must be changing, 
dynamic, progressive; and so of the God within it. “ Courage 
and forward ” are more salutary words for the man of reason 
than “ let us leave it in God’s hands ”. 

This is not to deny that God exists but to affirm that God is 
within the process and of it. Yet the negative dictum is evi- 
dent: that God is not outside or cannot be known to be outside 
the process. The given and the knowable is the world in pro- 
cess; that is the dead line. Hume and Kant showed “ unan- 
swerably ” (cf. Whitehead, Process and Reality, p. 520; 
Hobson, The Domain of Natural Science, pp. 484 ff.; Broad, 
“ The Validity of Belief in a Personal God,” Hibbert Journal, 
v. 24, p. 43) that farther argument, if not invalid, cannot be 
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shown to be valid; so say distinguished thinkers, among them 
Gifford Lecturers. Besides, says Whitehead, we shall have to 
give up “ the prevalent fallacy that all types of seriality neces- 
sarily involve terminal instances ” (p. 169); or as Hobson says 
(p. 486) the indefinite regress in causes and caused is possible 
and is definable for an intelligible world, and the assumed law 
of sequence that every cause is the effect of a preceding cause, 
until we come to a cause that is not an effect, is a breach of the 
law of sequence. “God is not to be treated as an exception to 
all metaphysical principles, invoked to save their collapse.” 
(Whitehead, p. 521). 

We have just one world-in-process. To speak of God and the 
world, God and nature, a supernatural world and this given 
world-in-process is vicious dualism, an overdone abstractionism, 
.an attempt to introduce a strange and invalid split into the 
given. It is an unworthy bifurcation of nature to block off the 
flux of the world from the permanence and to get “ the concept 
of an entirely static God, with eminent reality, in relation to 
an entirely fluent world, with deficient reality’. (Process and 
Reality, p. 526.) What we have as knowable is actuality with 
permanence and actuality with fluency, each requiring the other 
to complete it. Also, what we have is not a world put into order 
and therefore requiring an orderer but an ever orderly world 
(McDougall), and it is not a Newtonian world with ready-made 
space and time and masses and forces and “ the initial motions 
which the Deity impresses throughout the universe”. (White- 
head, Process and Reality, p. 143.) In other words, we have 
an eternal, orderly, moving world, and if anything is beyond 
that it is beyond our ken. 

It is old and unsupportable theory that the greater cannot 
come from the less; close observation reveals that it does (R. B. 
Perry, Bosanquet, McDougall). So it is old discarded theory 
that somewhere, somehow something exists and acts in solitary 
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independence of everything else; the fact again is that the 
knowable is a universe, a oneness from start to finish, types and 
individuals appearing indeed but only as features of the one 
universal movement, as part and parcel of the given world. 

The metaphysical arguments to God’s existence beyond the 
world thus are simply invalid. Yet though the metaphysics of 
change has shut thought up within the process, science may 
speak. For without any reversion to metaphysical ultimates or 
any attempt to abandon the given world, science is fruitful and 
progressive. Why not use its methods and adopt its spirit, 
and expect like results? 

Science is a light, though confessedly a limited one. It dares 
and it does. It dares to use the hypothesis and it gets results. 
Science, they say, is an adventure forward into the unknown 
from the basis of provisional hypotheses, and it seeks confirma- 
tion of its beliefs by the experimental method. It admits that 
in this big complicated world it might be wrong, but it takes 
the world piece-meal and claims no finalities. It is not so bold 
as to claim to make good its ground as it goes, but covers itself 
with the provision that all is provisional, that at any time we 
may have to revise or reverse anything, the one thing we are 
finally committed to being that all conclusions are tentative and 
subject to recall. Science can thus be a frank inquirer, ‘an 
experimenter. It looks for facts, and Professor Mather of 
Harvard says that science is in search of God. But in this 
field, as in every other, it claims only to approximate, never to 
reach, truth. 

In philosophy this method requires a hardy spirit. Shrinking 
souls, say Randall and Randall, authors of Religion and the 
Modern World (p. 146), fly from hypotheses to religious 
authority ; if religion, says Julian Huxley (op. cit., p. 97) were 
willing to stand on and by hypotheses, if it were viewed as an 
invented ad hoc explanation, “satisfactory enough as pro- 
visional hypothesis”, and not set up as immutable truth, it 
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would advance. And at the same time this attitude both re- 
quires and gives enlightenment. The old way was to ask a 
finality that is not to be had. We got into the habit, says John 
Dewey, of demanding security where it is not, and then to 
console ourselves we made out that there are two great realms 
of certainty, the realm of absolute truths and the realm of 
absolute unchangeable ultimate Being. (The Quest for Cer- 
tainty, ch. 1, 2.) The quest for certainty has been haunting 
but unwarranted. Let us go the way of science and get some- 
where. The test of philosophy, says Mr. Whitehead (op. cit., 
pp. 11-21) is not finality but progress; every philosophy will in 
turn suffer deposition, and the best of them are only “ tentative 
formulations of ultimate generalities”. And this means not 
primarily a revised view but a revised point of view or approach. 
So far as philosophy of religion is concerned, science is not 
perhaps radically important as dissector of the atom or measurer 
of the universe but as a model of humility, of mild expectations, 
wise methods and remarkable results. The moral is said to be 
for religion “to abandon the intellectual arrogance of its the- 
ology and to take a leaf out of the book of science as to the 
methods by which truth may best be pursued”. (Huxley) Even 
Mr. Eddington says (Science and the Inner World, pp. 87-88) 
that though in both science and religion finding is what we want, 
it is transitory for the finding of one generation will not serve 
the next, and “ you will understand the true spirit neither of 
science nor of religion unless seeking is placed in the fore- 
front ”’. | 

The great merit of religion and God in terms of values is 
that they are dynamic, an urge, not mourning over the hearse 
of the past but knowing the rapture of the forward view, and 
that they fit in with the nature of the knowable real and with 
the temper of the age of science. Everybody is “ concerned for 
values ”’, if the tautology may stand. 
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The intent of this passage is that values have essentially to 
do either with the knowing or the being of God. The highest 
values of religious and moral experience postulate that God 
and immortality be (McKenzie, Sorley, Tsanoff, Leighton, 
Pringle-Pattison). God is demanded in the name of value- 
permanence. Unquestionably do and say what we will there 
is an element of frustration and defeat in our human world; 
we strive hard and yet the proper epitaph for very good men is 
“values brokenly realized ”. We go in our social living to great 
expense to build up a noble world out of the pursuit of beauty 
and truth and goodness. And then shall these be wasted? No, 
for in the first place we do not want them wasted and besides 
we do not know that anything, least of all these best things, is 
wasted. God is accordingly postulated so that no value perish 
out of the world. W. R. Sorley, one of the noted writers in just 
this field, notes that St. Thomas rejected Anselm’s famous argu- 
ment but that, due to Kant’s effective criticism, his own 
arguments are suspect; so if theism is to stand now it must rely 
on Kant’s moral argument, i. e., on “ the validity and power 
of goodness as the law of life—or, more generally, the ideal 
realm of values”. (‘“ Ethical Reflections on Theism ”, Hibbert 
Journal, v. 25, pp. 1-2.) The question of whether God is per- 
fect is secondary and not exactly to the point; the great thing 
being certainly not a time-survival, says Tsanoff in a study of 
immortality and value, nor even God’s existence but value- 
permanence. Religious experience as immediately reaching 
God may only be mentioned here and passed, for it is a wide 
vague subject and those who claim the experience also claim 
that those who have it not may not speak of it. 

Values are, in the second place, given credit for enriching or 
so much as creating God. The author of A Faith that Enquires 
took the view that through man “the Absolute moves to a 
higher perfection of its own being, which without him it could 
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not reach. Through his progress, God himself progresses ”. 
(Hetherington, “ Sir Henry Jones”, International Journal of 
Ethics, v. 33, p. 184.) Our choices and values do more than 
demand that God be, they make God what he is or becomes. 
God is a result. Mr. Alexander says (Space, Time and Deity, 
v. 2, pp. 8398-400; Mind, v. 30, p. 428) that we “help to sustain 
the nature of God”, he is “involved in our acts and their 
issues”; we struggle along conscious that we help “ to create 
his deity ”, and are “ responsible for our acts, seeing that on the 
issue of them depends in their measure the character of God ”’. 

In a third sense societal values may be taken as the most 
important element in the process and hence as God, not as 
pointing to God or as enriching God, but as being God. The 
old metaphysical God, put so inaccessibly outside the process, 
aloof, finished to begin with, is of no account in the business of 
human living. We want God right in the thick of our doings. 
Thus both the value-postulated God of the idealist and the semi- 
realist’s God that is aided by our actions are too remote for the 
thorough humanist and the social pragmatist. For these people 
highest or social values do not demand or improve God, but are 
God. In E. S. Ames’ view, we may say that God is “ the social 
will ”, God is the spirit of the group, the international or even 
the universal Uncle Sam or alma mater, the spirit of a people 
or of all humanity, and is no longer a myth or mere idea but 
“as demonstrable as the world itself”. (Journal of Religion, 
v. 1, p. 480; Religion, pp. 132-4.) Professor Ames applies 
Dewey’s philosophy to religion. Professor Perry of Harvard 
says much the same, agreeing with Alexander that deity is a 
kind of emergence founded on personal life and declaring that 
God as a person is “ only the last of the anthropomorphisms ”, 
for when persons live in accord “ the total result is something 
greater than a person”. (General Theory of Value, p. 685.) 
This is a real God far from Bertrand Russell’s God moulded by ° 
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human hands or Leuba’s God as a projection of human minds, 
and is one with the sociological God proclaimed by Durkheim 
and Lévy-Bruhl. It is not a God brought in violently from an 
over-world and lessening “ the impetus to find out about... 
the practical problems that are urgent in actual life”. (Dewey, 
The Quest for Certainty, pp. 40-45.) 

We close with some illustrative definitions of God and re- 
ligion. These definitions must accord with the total real, the 
nature of which is to be in orderly process. They emerge in 
this world as a process closed in against knowing and being 
outside, and with science as guide and with the light given by 
study of religions as going concerns and gods as value postu- 
lates or creations. 

Whitehead says, God is the actual entity by which the entire 
multiplicity of possible objects gets its graded relevance to each 
stage of togetherness, i. e., he is the principle of concretion, 
in his primordial nature or without the world he is de- 
ficient, and in his consequent nature or the reaction of the 
world on him he evolves with the evolving world. Religion 
should tie up these generalities with particular thoughts, 
emotions and purposes. J. S. Huxley says, God is one 
name for the universe as it impinges on our lives, God is the 
environment; Professor Millikan, God is “ the unifying prin- 
ciple in the universe” (Forum, Oct., 1929, p. 200); Lloyd 
Morgan: “ God is the nisus through whose activity emergents 
emerge and the course of the world is directed” (Hm. Ev., p. 
36); Samuel Alexander, God is “ an ideal, always becoming ”, 
is the universe in travail, the infinite world with “ its nisus to- 
wards deity ” (Space, Time and Deity, v.2, p. 353; Mind, 30, 
428); Spaulding: “ God is the totality of values” (The New 
Rationalism, p. 517); Ames, God is “ the idealizing Social 
Will, or Spirit of the Group ”’, and religion is the consciousness 
and cherishing of “ the highest social values”. For Professor 
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Burtt of the University of Chicago God is moral goodness, the 
spirit of love wherever it be found, and religion, which is 
tentative in all its ways, is the spirit of comradeship and social 
service; for Walter Lippmann “ God is the supreme symbol in 
which man expresses his destiny ”, and religion is “ insight into 
a cleansed and matured personality”; Randall and Randall 
say that religion is the organizing and testing of “ emotional 
drives, attitudes, aspirations”; Shailer Mathews says “ God is 
the you of the universe ”, and “ religion has got to minister to a 
world that’s actually in the process of creation—not to a finished 
world’; Hartley B. Alexander says, God is not the conclusion 
of a syllogism but the illumination of a vision, not a cry of 
triumph but a battlecry. (Truth and the Faith, p. 312.) 

However, the most practical of these religions and gods are in 
a way theoretic, for religion taken as betting your life there is 
a God is universal and the God in the case though perhaps as 
immediate and composite as trade, pleasure, speed and the ac- 
cessories is likely to be urgent. (cf. Bell, Beyond Agnosticism, 
ch. 2.) 

Lzo R. Warp. 


University of Notre Dame. 
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A NEO-SCHOLASTIC APPRECIATION OF MODERN 
TENDENCIES IN THEODICY 


N the outline of his paper that Dr. Ward sent me some time 
ago he indicated the main tendencies in modern theodicy 

that he intended to discuss. He classified them under three 
headings, which are: first, the Process; second, the Quest for 
Certainty; third, Substitutes for the traditional opinions on the 
Nature of God and on the ways of knowing God. Following 
the course which he has laid down, I consider it to be my task 
to give an appreciation in the light of Neo-Scholastic philosophy 
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of these tendencies of contemporary thought. However, time 
will permit me to deal with only the first two. 

I may remark at the beginning that the criticism of the tenets 
of modern philosophy which is to be found in the works, recently 
published, of Dr. Fulton J. Sheen, is so keen and exhaustive 
that it leaves very little room for an original presentation of the 
Scholastic case—especially in the space of half an hour. Fur- 
ther the circumstances of audience and language determine my 
method of dealing with those tenets. ‘To refute them as one 
would do in an undergraduate lecture-room, would not be appro- 
priate. Jam asked to give an appreciation of modern doctrines 
and to do so it will be sufficient to place over against them the 
principles of Scholastic philosophy and show where they are in 
disaccord. 

There is one point upon which I shall offer criticism of 
modern thought. This criticism concerns rather the method 
than the content of contemporary philosophy. My slight con- 
tribution to the positive work of this Conference will, I 
hope, serve to point a warning to Neo-Scholasticism in America 
to avoid the error which is the root cause of most of the short- 
comings of present-day philosophy. That we teachers and ex- 
ponents of Scholastic philosophy shall depart from the founda- 
tional body of Scholastic principles is unlikely. Indeed our 
Christian faith has so much influence upon our philosophical 
outlook that this seems impossible. There is danger, however, 
that we may be tempted to abandon the often difficult and never 
rhetorical method followed by St. Thomas. This, I hope to 
develop rather fully when I consider Dr. Ward’s second point— 
The Quest for Certainty. 

I 


PRocEss 


In order to encompass the subject as briefly, yet as completely 
as I can, I shall take up point by point the conclusions, at least 
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the popular and ever-changing conclusions, that Dr. Ward has 


signalled out as characterizing modern thought on God and 
religion. 


1. “ This world-in-process is what we know, is all we know 
and all we can know.” From this it is concluded that no valid 
argument can be based on what is beyond the world-in-process. 
Here we have the fundamental doctrine of the positivists: 
“Only the sensible is the object of knowledge.” The posi- 
tivistic position has been riddled so frequently by writers from 
the Scholastic and idealistic strongholds that a brief re-state- 
ment of the argument will suffice. If the positivistic view is 
right, then all our ideas of God and of religion are illusions. 
All proofs would be so many words, all induction nothing but 
the sum of our experiences. The argument against positivism 
that seems to be most favored by Cardinal Mercier is the old 
logical principle: Quod gratis asseritur gratis et negatur. 

He points out that the positivists in ruling metaphysics out of 
the picture, claim that they are stating something axiomatic. 
The only argument that positivism can put forward with any 
show of weight, is the claim that metaphysics is a barren science, 
productive of no conclusions that are either certain or useful. 
The answer to this is to be found in the fact that metaphysical 
speculation is an insistent need of man’s nature. Man always 
has attempted and always will attempt to answer the great ques- 
tions of the nature of reality, the validity of his knowledge, his 
origin and his destiny. That we have passed, as Comte pre- 
dicted, successively from the theological age through the meta- 
physical age, into the age of physical science is disproved by 
the evidence of metaphysical thinking that Dr. Ward has un- 
covered among the most modern of the moderns. No meta- 
physics is barren which supplies us with a world-view, that keeps 
us from feeling that we are in a universe as terrifying, as un- 
controlled and as unpredictable as the waves of an ocean upon 
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which a castaway sailor finds himself tossed about on a raft 
that may at any moment founder. The three historical stages 
of Comte are a very attractive presentation of his views but 
“they are hardly historical ”’. 

With this conclusion of positivism is to be grouped the 
Kantian idealism or criticism: Beyond phenomena there is no 
knowledge with certainty. In positivism, then, and Kantianism 
are to be found the origins of the view of those who, as Dr. 
Ward puts it, hold that the world-in-process is all we know and 
all we can know. These, however, do not maintain that God 
and other supra-sensible things are entirely unknowable. Sub- 
stances, the ego and God and the absolute, are to them knowable, 
but not knowable in the same sense as facts are or groups of 
facts of every day experience. They maintain that their knowl- 
edge of God is none the less real, although acquired by processes 
which they maintain are independent of reason. These pro- 
cesses are either religious experiences, intuition, or the accept- 
ance of an idea of God as an hypothesis. 

What does Scholastic philosophy say about these views ? 
There are two distinct positions here with respect to the idea 
of God. There is, firstly, the rejection of the intellectual ap- 
proach; and, secondly, the reliance upon the non-intellectual 
approach to the idea of God. The Scholastic philosopher finds 
here a confusion of thought, a misunderstanding of the process 
of intellection. He would maintain that the anti-intellectual 
stand is untenable, and that the other method of approach to the 
idea of God is misunderstood and wrongly presented. There is 
no need of my restating here the psychological principles enunci- 
ated by the Schoolmen that describe and justify the process of 
intellection. One citation from the De Veritate seems to me to 
give the fundamental principles in a nutshell: 


Intellectus simplicem et absolutam cognitionem designare videtur; 
ex hoe enim aliquis intelligere dicitur quod interius in ipsa rei essentia 
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veritatem quodammodo legit; ratio vero discursum quemdam designat, 
quo ex uno in aliud cognoscendum anima humana pertingit vel per- 
venit . . . motus autem omnis ab immobili procedit . . . motus etiam 
finis est quies. .. . Et sicut motus comparatur ad quietem et ut ad 
principium et ut ad terminum, ita et ratio comparatur ad intellectum 
ut motus ad quietem et ut generatio ad esse. 

Comparatur ad intellectum ut ad principium et ut ad terminum: 
ut ad principium quidem, quia non posset mens humana ex uno in aliud 
discurrere, nisi ejus discursus ab aliqua simplici acceptione veritatis 
inciperet, quae quidem acceptio est intellectus principiorum: similiter 
nec rationis discursus ad aliquid certum perveniret nisi fieret exami- 
natio ejus quod per discursum invenitur, ad principia prima in quae 
ratio resolvit: ut sic intellectus inveniatur rationis principium quantum 
ad viam inveniendi, terminus vero quantum ad viam judicandi. 


Thus aceording to St. Thomas the réle of reason as such is 
to conduct the mind from one vision to another, from the 
contemplation of principles before the demonstration to the 
possession or vision of truth in the conclusion. It is important 
to note that several proofs for the same conclusion may be united 
and serve like several lamps in a room, to make our vision 
clearer and more penetrating. As Bishop William Temple puts 
it: “ The strength of the argument for theism consists of the 
convergence of several lines of thought.” Accordingly, Scho- 
lasticism retains the metaphysical arguments for the existence 
of God. But it also maintains that they are not the sole, and 
often not even the actual basis of religious belief in God. Non 
in sola dialectica complacuit Deo Salvum facere genus hwma- 
num. Hence it justifies both the affective approach to God and 
that which is based upon natural faith. 

So much for intuition. With regard to religious experience 
the following quotation from Bishop Temple will be of interest : 


There are few phrases that have been used so freely or so loosely as 
this. It has two distinct meanings. It may be used, as it is by William 
James, to denote specific moments in which a man passes through what 
he takes to be direct awareness of God or of intercourse with Him. 
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The fact that James isolated these “experiences” deprived his treat- 
ment of them of half the value that it might have had. The phrase 


“religious experience ” may also mean the constant experience of life 


and the world that comes to a religious man—an experience which is 
pervaded and permeated by religion. Now it is this, and not the for- 
mer, to which any religious person attaches importance. Trances, 
visions, ecstasies—these may come or not: but they are no indispensa- 
ble part of “ religious experience” as a religious man understands it, 
and they derive their value precisely from the fact that they are not 
isolated, but are focal or concentrated examples of what is all-per- 
vasive. The religious man not only prays religiously or does his duty 
religiously: he eats and drinks religiously, he plays religiously, he sins 
religiously. The last is usually the most conspicuous to his own mind. 
If an irreligious man ignores the Moral Law, he will afterwards feel 
remorse or not according as he is or is not conscientious. But the 
religious man who ignores the Moral Law is conscious of rebellion 
against a king, and (if he be a Christian) of the betrayal of a friend. 


As to God as an hypothesis. This pragmatic theory must also 
admit that we can assert, if we wish, the non-existence of God, 
and, according to some, there is no reason why it should 
not work. 


2. “God exists but must be some element within and only 
within the process.” This is the second point among those con- 
sidered by Dr. Ward, to which I wish to direct your attention. 
That it is widely held today is evident to anyone who reads the 
works that deal with the philosophy of religion. There are 
three doctrines implied in this assertion: first, that God is to be 
identified with the world, that he is organic with the world; 
second, being organic with the world, he is subject to change, 
to evolution; third, the traditional notion of creation is false, 
the world is eternal. 


(a) The identification of God with the world is pantheism 
and is rejected by the Scholastics because it implies imperfec- 
tion in the First Cause. What we know of the nature of God 
is a result of the metaphysical argument for His existence. 
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These arguments prove that there is a God, and that He has 
certain attributes. The attribute of perfection rules out the 
pantheistic stand. The illogical rejection of the metaphysical 
argument results logically in the admission of a doctrine that 
makes God imperfect, that makes Him organic with the world. 
Following this procedure because each one apprehends God in a 
manner which is affective and not intellectual, each is at liberty 
to endow him with any nature that he wishes. The immanence 
of God and the world is an error that is as old as philosophy. 
God is the cause of the world and it is impossible that the effect 
be identified with the cause: no cause can communicate its 
identity. God is the cause of the existence of all things, and 
while there is similarity between the effect and the cause in as 
much as they both have being, yet the distinction between God 
and the world is that He is existence and we have existence. 


(b) God is in process of evolution. The great apostle of this 
doctrine, at least in spreading it popularly, is Mr. H. G. Wells. 
It is accepted by many modern philosophers also who rebel 
against the notion of a static God. The confusion of ideas here 
is quite apparent. To maintain that God is unchanging is by 
no means the same as to deny Him activity. God is life. Life 
is immanent activity. The most noble form of immanent 
activity that we know in this world is intelligence. God is the 
supreme intelligence. He is life, not like us who have life. To 
say that God is either static and lifeless or progressing and 
evolving is a plain case of misunderstanding. God is neither 
static nor dynamic. As Dr. Sheen puts it: 


God is changeless because he is perfect and eternally active in the 
activity of His Divine perfection; not inconstant through mediocrity, 
but constant in perfection; not helpless with the helplessness of the 
indigent, but omnipotent with the richness of perfection; not “ exist- 
ing in solitary bliss ”, but complete with the perfect possession of the 
good and the true; not static in His nature, because active; not dynamic 
in His nature, because perfect; immutable, moving all things; eternally 
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active, eternally in rest; bountiful, and losing nothing—the Perfect 
God to whom be honor and glory forever. 


(c) The denial of creation. Whether the world is or is not 
eternal is, according to St. Thomas, a question that cannot be 
determined by reason alone. According to Christian revelation, 
we know that the world did begin in time. But quite apart 
from this problem we must still hold, and that not by revelation 
but by reason, that the universe depends upon God for its ex- 
istence. It is sometimes maintained that evolution and crea- 
tion are contradictory. Thisis false. We do not maintain that 
the world was created as it is today, but we do maintain that it 
is of such a nature that it has not within itself the reason for 
its own existence. 


3. An interesting objection to the metaphysical arguments 
has to do with the question of the possibility of an infinite series 
of causes. Dr. Ward puts the objection in the following words: 
“Tt is presumption to say that the nature of seriality is to have 
an initial stage or step, a first number in the series.” 

In all the five ways or proofs this principle is found: “ It is 
impossible to have an, infinite process.” The question at issue 
is the principle of causality. St. Thomas says (1. 11. 72. 5.): 
In speculativis qui errat circa principia impersuabilts est. 
Now although the principle of causality is not a first principle, 
nevertheless it is closely bound up with the principle of non- 
contradiction, or of the identity of a being with itself. 

“That which has not existence from itself, has it from 
another.” This is the principle of causality. To deny it is to 
deny that it is per se nota, that the connection of subject and 
predicate is apparent from an analysis of both. To deny that 
the predicate of this proposition implies the subject is to affirm 
that a being is at the same time contingent and not contingent. 
St. Thomas says (1. 44. 1 ad 1.): Ex hoe quod aliquid per 
participationem est ens, sequitur quod sit causatum ab allio. 
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Having admitted, then, the principle of causality—and to 
deny it is to deny the principle of contradiction—we must 
admit, then, that an infinite series of causes which are them- 
selves caused is an impossibility. 


II 


Tuer Quest ror CERTAINTY 


Dr. Ward interprets the minds of modern philosophers in 
the following words: “ It is the business of a fruitful and pro- 
gressive philosophy of religion to adopt the temper and methods 
and to expect the results of science; to be frankly experimental ; 
to be a science in search of God and a satisfactory religion; but 
to put down no conclusions or result as final and static.” 

The obvious answer to this contention is that different 
sciences have different methods. ‘To compare the methods of 
metaphysics with the methods of physics is like comparing the 
methods of mathematics with the methods of history or the 
methods of ethics with the methods of chemistry. 

The physical sciences, dealing as they do with the proportion- 
ate objects of our intellect, can give greater intellectual satis- 
faction than metaphysics can. St. Thomas says that not the 
same certainty is to be demanded in every science. Certainly 
in philosophy there are problems that will always be open 
questions—witness the fact that not all Schoolmen agree on 
everything. We cannot expect finality in philosophy despite 
the cocksureness with which most of our textbooks on Scholastic 
philosophy put down theses and then prove them. (Why have 
they abandoned the utrwm of St. Thomas?) 

But the word “ finality” must be interpreted. It can be 
used in the sense of completeness—the ability to answer every 
question that can be proposed; or it can mean correctness in 
the case of any particular principle, law or fact. 

Our knowledge of God is not final in the sense that we com- 
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prehend Him; but it is final in the sense that we can know 
certain things about Him (I refer to rational truths only) with 
the certitude of reason. 

Dr. Ward has entitled this part of his paper “ The Quest for 
Certainty”. Undoubtedly the spectacle of two large groups of 
thinkers, both believing in the existence of God, the one, for 
reasons that convince them, while the other rejects those reasons, 
leads us to wonder how such a state of affairs is possible. Both 
sides are convinced that the truth is theirs, yet only one side can 
have certitude. While both believe in the existence of God, it 
might be said that the manner of their arriving at this conclu- 
sion is of little importance. For the idea of God’s existence 
alone, this might be admitted; but the ulterior consequences of 
the one stand and of the other are very different. or the intel- 
lectualist, his argument and his method of approach lead him 
to a view of God’s nature, which Newman has well described in 
a passage of the Grammar of Assent: 


I speak then of the God of the Theist and of the Christian: a God 
who is numerically One, who is Personal; the Author, Sustainer, and 
Finisher of all things, the Life of Law and Order, the moral Governor; 
One who is Supreme and Sole; like Himself, unlike all things besides 
Himself, which all are but His creatures; distinct from, independent 
of them all: One who is self-existing, absolutely infinite, who has 
ever been and ever will be, to whom nothing is past or future; who 
is all perfection, and the fulness and archetype of every possible excel- 
lence, the Truth Itself, Wisdom, Love, Justice, Holiness; One who is 
All-powerful, All-knowing, Omnipresent, Incomprehensible. These are 
some of the distinctive prerogatives which I aseribe unconditionally 
and unreservedly to the great Being whom I call God. 


From this rational view, as a starting point, a member of the 
first group is led step by step, always using the intellectual 
approach, to the natural faith in the truths of God and religion 
and to supernatural faith in the revealed tenets of Christianity. 

The modernist starts from the other point of view, and rely- 
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ing upon affective cognition he finds the confusion grows worse 
confounded and he gets an anthropomorphic conception of the 
Deity, different from that which the ancient pagans had, only in 
this that it is dressed up in more scientific trimmings. Once 
finiteness has been admitted in God, He ceases to be God. 

To one who has been trained in the study of St. Thomas 
and the other great Schoolmen, the Scholastic synthesis is so 
clear, so convincing, so soul-satisfying, that the refusal to ac- 
cept it seems unthinkable. I believe it is here that we find 
the point at which modern philosophy is most open to criticism. 
If the content of contemporary philosophy is wrong, it must 
be due either to a faulty method of thinking or to ill will. 
Certainly, of the vast majority of writers in this field, we can- 
not say that they are anything but earnest searchers after truth. 
It remains, then, that there must be some fault in the method 
of philosophical training in vogue today. That this is a fact 
can, I think, be easily established. 

An illustration will serve to make my meaning clear. We 
should not expect to find students capable of discusssing the 
more advanced problems of physics, such as the quantum theory, 
Einstein’s relativity, or the prime constituents of matter, with- 
out having served an apprenticeship in the study of formal text- 
books on physics. The weary work of learning definitions and 
laws, of deriving formulas and solving problems must be gone 
through before one is judged capable of dealing with the higher 
problems. The student who follows the traditional course of 
Scholastic philosophy (and it generally comprises six years, for 
while studying theology a clearer insight into philosophy is 
acquired) is serving an apprenticeship similar to that of his 
companion in physics. But modern thought, in the realm of 
philosophy, particularly, and this is also true of the particular 
sciences when they begin to philosophize, seems to be dominated 
by what is now being termed the Ph. D. habit of mind. By 
this I mean the mental attitude created by that system of study 
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which concentrates attention upon authors rather than upon 
ideas, which makes the gathering of a bibliography more im- 
portant than the acquiring of truth, which forces its students to 
give much more time to reading than to thinking. 

The calendar of courses in philosophy in most of our large 
universities shows that the training of most students is extreme- 
ly eclectic. A student who is majoring in philosophy can begin 
simultaneously to study the epistemology of Descartes, the meta- 
physics of Leibnitz and the ethics of Spinoza. The works of 
Santayana may come next, and running through the whole 
course may be the changing personal opinions of his professor or 
professors. And all this without having served his apprentice- 
ship in the study of texts on philosophical terms, principles, 
and methods. 

I do not mean to say that there is nothing of value in this 
method. In many ways our courses in Scholastic philosophy 
would be greatly benefited by a wider use of it than now obtains. 
Nor is there any doubt that there is danger in the Scholastic 
method too. The ideal is a combination of the two. Scholastic 
training alone had in the past, in its period of decadence, pro- 
duced a type of mind that is certainly not an admirable one. 
Even today most of us have had the experience of the scholastic 
whose mind is absolutely closed to any new truths, who rests 
contented in the happy possession of all knowledge, who is apt 
to mistake words for ideas. Moliére was not describing a 
purely imaginary person when he put these words in the mouth 
of his doctor of philosophy: 


“ Quare opium facit dormire? 
Quia est in eo virtus dormitiva.” 


This, however, is purely accidental and on the whole rare. 
Some of the excellent works that have been appearing recently 
from the pens of Catholic writers on philosophy show that they 
are clearly getting back to the spirit that animated the great 
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philosophers of the Middle Ages, a spirit of open-minded in- 
quiry, of careful consideration of all views presented, but at 
the same time a spirit that has been tempered by a long formal 
training or discipline in philosophical reasoning. They are 
following the advice of Leo XIII: Vetera novis augere et 
perficere. 

Professor George Saintsbury, who cannot be accused of being 
prejudiced in favor of things Catholic, says in his History of 
English Interature that the mental training of the Schoolmen 
produced an acute and thoughtful mind. Nor can it be said 
that the Schoolmen were not well read. The apt quotations that 
St. Thomas made show him to be familiar with classical litera- 
ture, with Greek and contemporary philosophy. In his reading 
he observed the old advice: Fas est et ab hostibus docert, but his 
study was “most upon the Bible”, the Fathers and Aristotle. 
Wide reading is useful and necessary, invigorating and refresh- 
ing, like a walk in a forest, but we must keep our eyes on the 
landmarks that tower above. 

A professor in one of the state universities told me once that 
he envied us our settled, fixed, system of metaphysics and that 
he wished it were possible for them to fix upon one system and 
teach that. “ But,” he continued, “that is manifestly impos- 
sible in a state university. We must offer them all systems.” 

Are there then several systems of metaphysics? I think not. 
It is true there may be differences of opinion regarding certain 
problems in metaphysics, but in the elementary notions there 
are not two systems of metaphysics, as there are not two systems 
of arithmetic or two systems of elementary physics. 

I think we have here, then, our principal appreciation of 
modern thinkers in the realm of theodicy. To answer their 
arguments in a manner satisfactory to ourselves is compara- 
tively easy. To have them appreciate our arguments is very 
difficult. That we must try to do so is imperative. These 
questions are of such vital importance to the race, that we who 
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know that we possess the truth should try to share it. No 
greater service could be rendered to religion than that of making 
acquainted with the spirit and work of St. Thomas the really 
fine minds that are today working in the field of philosophy. 
This I conceive to be the principal task of Neo-Scholasticism. 
The production of tons of books with very long lists of refer- 
ences, and a very short span of life, might then cease and we 
might look forward to the coming of another master mind like 
St. Thomas or Descartes or Kant who would take the philoso- 
phia perennis and interpret our modern life and answer its 
problems in the light of its principles. 
T. O’R. Boyte. 


St. Francis Xavier Unwersity, 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 
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AMERICA’S RESPONSE TO THE ENCYCLICAL 
‘AETERNI PATRIS’ 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philoso- 
phical Association is taking place upon the occasion of the 
fiftieth anniversary of that great modern charter of Scholastic, 
and particularly of Thomistic philosophy, namely the Ency- 
clical Aeterna Patris of Pope Leo XIII, on ‘The Study of 
Scholastic Philosophy’. With the penning of that memorable 
document the official approval of the modern Neo-Scholastic 
movement may be said to have been secured. For the members 
of this Association particularly there have been few utterances 
in modern times which have been more informative, none which 
have been more inspiring, and what is more important, none 
more actively directive of our efforts now and in the future. 
Hence our program committee quite rightly felt that our de- 
liberations should not come to a close without some review of the 
words of Leo XIII, especially by way of inventory of the re- 
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sponse of the United States and Canada to those words. It is 
possible that such consideration of the past as the brief time 
allotted may allow might prove something of a goad for the 
future of Neo-Scholastic philosophy in America if we are not 
entirely satisfied with the record of the past. 

As the solicitous father of Catholic Christendom, Leo XIII, 
in this Encyclical on the mode of philosophic study, finds a 
fruitful cause of public and private evils of the recent centuries 
since the breakup of Christian unity in the false conclusions 
concerning human and divine things which have gradually 
arisen in that time. Such errors were in part specifically con- 
demned by his predecessor, Pius IX, in that much discussed 
and most misunderstood ‘ Syllabus of Errors’. While of course 
it is Revelation that is ultimately the great saving force of 
mankind, Pope Leo insists that nevertheless the rational pre- 
liminaries in philosophy, as well the numerous historical set- 
tings of Revelation, are neither to be neglected nor despised in 
the task of predisposing the minds of men to divine truths, as 
the Church in the wisdom of her years has always insisted. 
Hence Leo feels it incumbent upon himself to aid the study of 
true philosophy. Philosophy too, as the Vatican Council ob- 
served, may serve theology in giving the latter the “ nature, 
form, and genius of a true science ”’, unifying it and thus bring- 
ing out more fully the invincible character of its truth. It is 
likewise an apologetic aid to faith, showing the futility of 
attacks upon faith, especially when these are expressed in the 
‘ language and arguments of the philosophical thought of the day. 
In such high service, of course, philosophy must be obedient to 
revealed truth but with an obedience that, far from hampering 
the intellect, really protects it from many of the grosser errors 
into which from time immemorial it has fallen in almost every 
conceivable problem when it has been without revealed truth. 
Here is to be found the key to the power for instance of the 
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Fathers of the Church as apologists, even in the field of pure 
speculation. In fact we are to remember also that the union 
of the divine and human sciences of the Fathers at the hands of 
the mediaeval Scholastics made the success of their theology 
possible. 

Philosophy is its finest achievement, in its most perfect serv- 
ice is found in that of St. Thomas Aquinas. “ Reason, borne 
on the wings of Thomas to its human height, can scarcely rise 
higher while faith could scarcely expect more or stronger aids 
from reason than those which she has already obtained through 
Thomas.” Thus it has been that not only the Dominicans but 
also all the other great Orders have enjoined his teachings upon 
their members. The great European universities also shone in 
his resplendence. A long array of pontiffs add their praise. 
After his time at Lyons, Vienna, Florence, and the Vatican one 
might almost say he took part in the Councils of the Church 
along with the canons and the sacred scriptures. Even his 
enemies, numerous heretics of time subsequent to him, paid the 
unwilling praise of declaring that if only his teaching were 
taken away they could destroy the Church. Consequently we 
find good reason for the unrelenting war which has been made 
upon Scholastic philosophy since the advent of Protestantism. 

In these days, since the breakup of Christian forces in the 
sixteenth century, when philosophers have multiplied and with 
them doubt and error even among Catholic people, it was of 
particular joy to Leo that there was already noted a most 
heartening return to St. Thomas. Thus would those of the 
faith, and particularly the youth, be surer of their doctrinal 
equipment against the enemies of religion, while those outside 
the fold would find a greater attraction to it through the Thomis- 
tic presentation of its rational foundations. Domestic and 
civil society generally would profit by the sound teachings of 
St. Thomas on the true meaning of freedom, on the divine origin 
and obligations of authority. The liberal arts would once again 
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arise from their lethargy through “the sound judgment and 
right method ” which Scholastic philosophy was wont to and 
would now again provide. Likewise the physical sciences now 
so admired by reason of their enormous progress and invention 
would find in Scholastic principles that theoretical structure 
and source of unity which is so necessary for the continuation 
of scientific progress. Far from being opposed to the advance 
and development of the natural sciences the Scholastics of today 
may but follow the example of those of the times of St. Thomas 
in recognizing the great value of scientific research and en- 
gaging in it, as witness the considerable body of scientific in- 
vestigations along with that of philosophy. The Holy Father 
moreover notes with interest that today between certain and 
accepted principles of modern physics and the philosophic prin- 
ciples of the schools there is no conflict worthy of the name. 
Above all it must be insisted that as St. Thomas founded his 
reason and arguments upon whatever experiment he could find, 
his writings bear witness to the fact that the impulse toward 
experiment was as definite in him as in us, despite the tre- 
mendous obstacles due to lack of the proper instruments which 
make experiment inviting. 

But particularly must we restore the “golden wisdom of 
St. Thomas”, and that as it may be drawn from his own 
writings directly, or at least from those who in the general 
opinion of scholars have in no way corrupted the original source. 
However, it is not proposed that there be any mere slavish 
imitation as though philosophic speculation were revealed doc- 
trine. Says Leo: 


The wisdom of St. Thomas, We say, for if anything is taken up with 
too great subtlety by the Scholastic doctors or too carelessly stated 
if there be anything that ill agrees with the discoveries of a later age 
or in a word improbable in whatever way, it does not enter Our mind 
to propose that for imitation in our age. 
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The revival of the substance of Thomism must be also the 
continuance of the Thomistic spirit of investigation. If the 
return to the vital sources of the thirteenth century is not ac- 
companied further by a sufficient interest in contemporaneous 
movements, our efforts, like those of the brilliant attempts of 
sixteenth century Dominicans and Jesuits of Spain and Italy, 
as DeWulf, the historian of philosophy, reminds us, will be 
doomed to a similar failure. Finally we are admonished not 
to forget that without constant recourse to divine guidance, 
such as our great mentor ever humbly sought, our rational in- 
vestigation is sure to find another rock upon which it may wreck 
itself. 

This is a message which is very familiar to everyone in this 
audience, but because it is the very Magna Charta of our Asso- 
ciation no apology need be offered for refreshing our minds 
upon it here. It is rather for us to go back to it constantly, to 
weigh its every word as the basic structure upon which to build 
our activities. In thus speaking Pope Leo was but continuing 
the expressed desire of his predecessor, Pius 1X, that more time 
should be given to careful philosophic study for what service it 
might render the Church. It was the thought also of numerous 
leading laymen and clergy of Leo’s day. For in the light which 
history alone could provide them they all knew that when 
Thomism flourished, philosophy as well as theology took on the 
vigor of a full life, whereas from the day in which St. Thomas 
was set aside even if it were from what appeared, in some cases 
at least, the best of intentions, philosophy everywhere declined 
into subjective doubt of everything, and with it decay in moral 
and political truth as well. 

This was in truth the condition at this time of a vast number 
of thinkers who were outside the pale of the Church’s influence 
and even of many within the fold. Hence while there were 
some Catholic thinkers who despaired of the value of the remedy 
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proposed in Aeterni Patris as being antiquated, the larger group 
knew that truth was never obsolete. This latter is said only 
of unverified hypotheses of science. Neither would the de- 
fenders of Thomism apologize for the so-called barbarisms of 
the language of Scholastic philosophy. They knew that while 
St. Thomas in almost perfect objective detachment avoided any 
attempts at elegance in form in order that he might achieve 
erystal clearness for his argument—which was after all the im- 
portant thing—nevertheless it is to the Scholastic methods in 
writing Latin that modern languages are indebted for the ac- 
curacy of their philosophical constructions and sequences. A 
comparison of any page of St. Thomas with a similar one from 
Kant, Fichte, Hegel, or Schelling for instance, or in a later day 
from James and Dewey, will demonstrate the truth of this 
observation. 

The movement back to the influence of a first-rate mind after 
years of pursuit of mediocre ones, which was in effect what 
Pope Leo urged, may be said to have been quite definitely under 
way for nearly half a century in Europe with corresponding 
repercussions in America. This was particularly true in Italy. 
By 1840 Gaetano Sanseverino had already founded his peri- 
odical La Scienza e la Fede for the sole purpose of the restora- 
tion of Scholastic philosophy. It continued at this task until 
1887 with the aid of Sanseverino’s associates, Signoriello and 
d’Amelio. Twenty years after the appearance of his journal 
came Sanseverino’s monumental Philosophia Christiana Antt- 
qua et Nova Comparata, covering logic and psychology, and his 
Elementa Philosophia Christiana. In these new Scholastic 
treatises he compares especially St. Augustine and St. Thomas 
with other philosophers to show how Christian philosophy has 
better solved every problem of life. Some other among many 
Italian leaders at this time were the Jesuit professors, Matteo 
Liberatore and Cornoldi, and the Dominican, Zigliara. Libera- 
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tore’s editorship of the famous Jesuit periodical Civilta Catto- 
lica, his remarkably prolific publications upon Thomistic philos- 
ophy, and his lectures were a tower of strength to the movement 
against the rationalism, ontologism, and Rosminianism that had 
to be combatted. There was no phase of the life of his time that 
the brilliance of his intellect did not illuminate when it may 
truthfully be said that very many of the other presentations of 
Scholasticism were not calculated to provide anything like a 
secure foundation for Catholic faith. Besides his philosophical 
treatises and the work of his Academy of Philosophy of St. 
Thomas, Cornoldi did much later to combat the prevailing 
Cartesianism in the city of Rome itself by direct invitation of 
the Pope. Zigliara, particularly in his Della luce intellectuale, 
thoroughly refuted the prevailing traditionalism and ontologism 
of the period prior to the Encyclical. 

To the names of these forerunners in Italy one must add, 
among many others, those of Hareau in France by reason of his 
notable history of Scholastic philosophy, of Balmes in Spain, 
through his Fundamental Philosophy which gives such a 
thorough understanding of all the thought of his day in com- 
parison with Thomism, and of Friederich Schlegel, Albert 
Stockl, and above all Joseph Kleutgen, through his great 
Philosophie der Vorzeit in Germany, and of Lepidi in Belgium. 

Coming to America we may say that prior to the Encyclical 
the Catholic colleges such as Georgetown, St. Louis, Mt. St. 
Mary’s at Emmitsburg, Notre Dame of Indiana, St. John’s, 
later to be Fordham, and Manhattan College, and the semi- 
naries, St. Mary’s of Baltimore, Mt. St. Mary’s of Cincinnati, 
and St. Francis in Milwaukee, were perhaps predominantly 
Scholastic in their brief one year courses in philosophy, which 
was the length of time assigned prior to the order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore whereby the course was length- 
ened to two years. Nevertheless there was also considerable 
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eclecticism among the professors and the approved texts. Here 
and there Cartesianism in some of its teachings and the ontolo- 
gism of Gioberti found favor. The latter was undoubtedly due 
to the influence at that time of the most famous and indeed 
almost the only American Catholic layman in the field of phi- 
losophy, Orestes Brownson. A number of the most prominent 
Catholic colleges vied for his services as a lecturer and his 
Quarterly Review was as widely read abroad as in America. 
Outside Catholic centers, however, Scholastic philosophy was 
quite entirely ignored, or, if known at all, was much misunder- 
stood. ‘Typical of such attitudes perhaps was the criticism of 
the aims and value of the Aeterni Patris urged by Professor 
Alexander of Columbia University, writing in the Princeton 
Review of March, 1880. Professor Alexander urged for in- 
stance the unwisdom of the attempt to reinstate Scholasticism 
since certain features of the system, even as St. Thomas ex- 
pounded it, make it useless for modern times. The Church 
should look forward to the increasing light of science rather 
than backward to the Fathers, popes, and saints. The Scholas- 
tics, including St. Thomas, knew nothing of inductive experi- 
ment and, even if they did, they could not use it. Hence they 
slavishly followed Aristotle. The criticism continues at con- 
siderable length in a similar vein, neglecting none of the stock 
objections. Even the purely rational features of Thomism, 
such as the arguments for the existence of God, are declared to 
be worthless. Evidence of the temper of mind of American 
Catholic leaders of thought is seen in the thorough-going vigor- 
ous point by point reply to Professor Alexander by the Editor 
of the Catholic World in that journal which, along with the 
American Catholic Quarterly Review, constituted the chief 
American mediums for the expression of Scholastic philosophers 
of that day. Both of these periodicals regularly carried many 
articles of very definitely Thomistic viewpoint. Later the 
American Ecclesiastical Review, particularly through the re- 
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views of Father F. P. Siegfried of St. Charles Seminary, Over- 
brook, Pennsylvania, and the Catholic University Bulletin were 
added to this list of periodicals whose pages in part at least 
furnished a means of expression for the American proponents 
of St. Thomas. In the latter journal especially, the names of 
Pace, Clark, Ming, Kearney, Kenedy, Turner, Shanahan, and 
Driscoll, among others, provided a brilliant discussion of a 
multitude of phases of Scholasticism in its own content and 
in its relation to contemporary thought. These and other 
American names are affixed to the series of articles on philoso- 
phy which form such a notable part of the Catholic Encyclo- 
peda of which American Catholics are so justly proud. 

The first published works written in the United States on 
behalf of Scholasticism were the textbooks of Father Jouin 
(1818-1899) of the Society of Jesus, and professor of philoso- 
phy at the College of St. John, later to become Fordham Uni- 
versity. These comprised two volumes of Elementa Philoso- 
phiae and an English text of logic and metaphysics. They 
enjoyed considerable popularity and ran through many editions. 
Father Jouin’s works were the beginning of a long line of 
Scholastic treatises by American Jesuit professors in every suc- 
ceeding decade since 1879. Indeed we may say that in written 
defense of Scholasticism in America this Society has been the 
very bulwark of the movement. Shortly after Father Jouin’s 
texts similar works came from the pen of his colleague at St. 
Louis University, Father Walter H. Hill and from those of 
Fathers Charles Coppens and John J. Ming. Father Ming, 
who was professor of moral philosophy at Canisius College in 
Buffalo, in his Data of Modern Ethics Examined, particularly 
carried out the spirit of the Encyclical in the best Neo-Scholastic 
manner. The moral systems devised by contemporary posi- 
tivism, Spencerian agnosticism, and hedonism pass in brilliant 
analytic review in the light of Scholastic ethics. In similar 
vein in another field was Father Coppen’s most important con- 
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tribution to American Neo-Scholasticism, Moral Principles and 
Medical Practice, in which numerous problems of medical pro- 
cedure are discussed in relation to the Scholastic doctrine upon 
the human soul. 

It is a rather difficult task to select from the long list of other 
Jesuit treatises those which might be considered more im- 
portant. If we exclude the ordinary textbook of which the 
making there seems to be no end and, one might be tempted to 
add at times, no excuse, we could still not omit one of the best 
Scholastic summaries of any time, the Swnma Philosophica of 
Father Nicholas Russo or the criteriology entitled Truth of 
Thought of Father Poland, another St. Louis University pro- 
fessor. Of the important non-textbook studies mention should 
be made of Father R. I. Holaind’s lectures on “ Natural Law 
and Legal Practice” which were first delivered before the 
students of the Georgetown School of Law, and of Father 
Ronayne’s popularization of natural theology, God Knowable 
and Known. The former of these is to the field of law what 
Father Coppen’s work is to medicine, both emphasizing the vi- 
tality of Scholastic principles in the thought of the day. 

Not quite all the laurels rest upon Jesuit brows, however. 
Among the Brothers of the Christian Schools two names stand 
out, those of Brother Azarias, who is perhaps better known in 
the field of literature than that of pure philosophy, and Brother 
Chrysostom, sometime professor of philosophy at Manhattan 
College. Brother Azarias’ most original Philosophical Essays 
enjoyed a considerable vogue even among non-Catholics of his 
time. It is avowedly not strictly Scholastic, yet it is of the 
spirit of the Schoolmen and has been most serviceable by reason 
of its wide circle of readers. His insistence that there must 
not be merely a revived but an adapted and progressive Scho- 
lasticism with bearing upon present problems is worthy of note. 
Brother Chrysostom, besides his Hlementary Course of Christian 
Philosophy which was extensively used as a text even in such 
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non-Catholic centers as McGill University, sought rapproche- 
ment with non-Scholastic American philosophers, through his 
active membership in the American Philosophical Association 
and articles in the Philosophical Review. 

Among Dominican writers we must note one of the few 
historical studies in philosophy devoted exclusively to American 
thinkers, Father Edward G. L. Van Becelaere’s La Philosophie 
en Ameriqua, which appeared originally as a series of papers in 
the Revue Thomiste. Only in a brief appendix is there review 
of Scholasticism in America. The author is generally content 
to state briefly the teachings of Americans. One paragraph 
in Professor Josiah Royce’s Introduction is an interesting reflex 
of the time (1903). Speaking of the very pronounced in- 
dividualism of American philosophers which Father Van Bece- 
laere has properly noted, Professor Royce says: 


I hope this trait will long remain characteristic of our life and 
thought. The hardest task that the Scholastic philosophy, if it comes 
to be more widely taught in our country, will have to face in endeavor- 
ing to make itself clear to American students will be dependent upon 
the scholastic tendency to use the method of appeal to authority—a 
tendency which has been so characteristic of the teaching of scholastic 
doctors in the past and which is so foreign to our national spirit. If 
American philosophers were ever, in great numbers, to become, for the 
time, disciples of St. Thomas, they would, if they remained true to their 
national spirit, soon transform what they had learned into a hundred 
shapes whose common origin would ere long be hard to trace, and whose 
relation to the master would in the main be that of cheerful hostility, 
or at best of respectful disposition to alter his views to meet new 
problems. In America we who love philosophy may readily admit that 
truth is eternal, but we are certain to insist that the problems and 
formulations of our own age are and must be new. Truth we may 
accept but authority never, except as a temporary expedient, or as a 
transition to a stage in which we shall have thought out the truth in 
our own way.... I feel confident that if we look about widely 
enough, accept enough influences from foreign sources, and still keep 
true to our individualism and to our national idealism, we shall accom- 
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plish something worth doing, and something that the world beyond our 
borders will be able to use for its own purposes. 


Among the secular clergy there are also several names of note 
of whom it is possible to mention but a few. John Gmeiner, a 
German professor at St. Francis Seminary in Milwaukee, in his 
Mediaeval and Modern Cosmology, emphasized the need of 
rather important changes in Scholastic doctrine, for example, 
the whole theory of matter and form, if we are truly to harmo- 
nize it with modern science. John Driscoll of Albany, New 
York, one of the early graduate students at The Catholic Uni- 
verity of America, and later professor of philosophy at Brighton 
Seminary, was the author of two well known works: A Treatise 
on the Human Soul and God. Both are characterized by a 
deep knowledge of all that the best thought of the past has con- 
tributed, as well as by trenchant criticism of contemporary 
thinking in the searching light of Scholastic principles. 

From its beginning The Catholic University of America, 
under the guidance of Professors Pace and Shanahan, pupils of 
the brilliant Satolli, and later that of William Turner, has 
always been a center of the Scholastic philosophy which its 
founder, Leo XIII, did so much to advance. Indeed the 
furtherance of such philosophy was one of the chief causes of 
its foundation, if we are to consider its papal charter as an 
index of its purpose. The collected papers of Pace and Shana- 
han would form some of our best philosophical discussions, 
although they do not, sad to say, exist in such form. Dr. 
Turner’s History of Philosophy, lately brought up to date by Dr. 
Joseph Barron of this University, has had from the time of its 
publication in 1903 to the present perhaps a wider reading out- 
side Catholic circles than any other work of an American Neo- 
Scholastic. Very unlike most general histories of philosophy 
nearly one-third of this extensive volume is properly devoted to 
Scholasticism and all of it presents deep understanding and 
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evaluation of the multitude of philosophical systems of all 
periods. 

Among the many dissertations which in the course of forty 
years have appeared from The Catholic University of America, 
mention might be made among others of Dr. James J. Fox’s 
Religion and Morality, Dr. Matthew Shumacher’s Knowable- 
ness of God in Relation to the Theory of Knowledge of St. 
Thomas, Dr. Charles Dubray’s Theory of Psychical Disposi- 
tions, Sister M. Aquinas’ Pre-Socratic Notion of Psyche, Dr. 
William O’Connor’s The Concept of the Soul According to St. 
Augustine, Dr. Ignatius Smith’s Classification of Desires in 
St. Thomas and Modern Sociology, Dr. Edward Murphy’s 
Modern Democracy and the Political Theories of St. Thomas, 
Dr. Michael McKeough’s Rativnes Seminales of St. Augustine, 
Dr. John Rolbiecki’s Political Theortes of Dante. Dr. Fox, 
late professor of ethics at The Catholic University of America, 
has particularly received considerable attention through his 
brilliant historical and rational defense of the thesis that true 
religion and morality are necessarily connected. It deserves 
republication today in view of the growing prominence of the 
claim of radical thought that religion actually should be non- 
moral, or at least, as a recent writer expressed it, not more than 
protective of the codes by which the present established order is 
made secure. Dr. Schumacher, now of St. Thomas College, 
St. Paul, under his title has presented one of the most thorough 
analyses of the preliminary epistemological problems which 
rational belief in the existence of God must face. This work 
also should be made more widely known. Indeed one might 
raise the question as to whether or not a library of American 
Catholic Philosophy might not make available quite a number 
of valuable works now almost unknown. 

The most important center of Scholastic philosophy in 
Canada has been Laval University at Quebec, although we 
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should not forget to record that St. Hyacinth College under 
Monsignor Desaulniers had long before the Encyclical espoused 
Scholasticism in opposition to the eclecticism and ontologism 
quite prevalent at the time in Catholic colleges and seminaries; 
and that in later years, particularly since it became one of the 
colleges of the University of Toronto, St. Michael’s College has 
shared with Laval University in making Scholasticism a system 
to be reckoned with among the philosophies of America. 

Just prior to the Encyclical a Canadian philosopher and 
literateur, Reverend Cornelius O’Brien, one time professor at 
St. Dunstan’s College and later Archbishop of Halifax, made 
what was perhaps the first notable contribution to the Neo- 
Scholastic cause in his The Philosophy of the Bible (1876). 
The title is somewhat misleading since its three sections are 
devoted to natural theology, rational psychology, and special 
ontological problems respectively. It may be said that at times 
the author’s enthusiasm for his cause leads him to a manner of 
criticism of other systems of thought which is not exactly in 
keeping with detached objective attitude of a disciple of St. 
Thomas. 

At Laval University since its issue the Encyclical has been 
carried out very closely. The Ecole Superieure de Philo- 
sophie was organized upon a plan very similar to that of the 
University of the Propaganda at Rome with Abbés A. E. 
Mathieu, later Bishop of Regina, and Louis A. Paquet, as its 
guiding spirits. Monsignor Paquet’s Disputationes Theologicae 
as a commentary on the Swmma of St. Thomas is naturally in 
large measure philosophical. Other Canadian contributions are 
Abbé Stanislaus A. Lortie’s three volumes on Elementa Philo- 
sophia Christiana, Brother Symphorien-Louis’ Precis de Meta- 
physique, Abbé Robert’s Histoire de la Philosophie, and the 
numerous articles of Bishop Alexander MacDonald, one time 


professor of St. Francis Xavier College at Antigonish. Within 
8 
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the last few months also from Laval professors has come a com- 
memorative volume for the Aeternt Patris dealing with various 
phases of its history and its effect in the world of thought. 

We come finally to the immediate past and the present. In 
an organized way we may say that the past five years approxi- 
mately—namely, the period of the life of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association—have been far more fruitful than 
any other like period in America since 1879. First and fore- 
most we might rank the quarterly journal of the Association 
now finishing its third volume under the able editorship of Dr. 
Edward A. Pace and Dr. James H. Ryan. It has filled a long 
felt want in a learned dignified way which has commanded the 
respectful attention and appreciative comment in both Scholas- 
tic and non-Scholastic circles on both sides of the Atlantic. If 
the past is an augury of the future we may expect even greater 
things from it. In the field of pure philosophy it would not 
be an exaggeration to say that it has been America’s chief 
response to the Aeternt Patris. 

As an evidence also of the new spirit that is abroad among 
the younger students of Neo-Scholasticism the members of this 
Association must commend the young editors and contributors 
for The Modern Schoolman, the interesting little journal of the 
students of philosophy at St. Louis University, and The Sta- 
gyrite of Marquette University. Surely Scholasticism is 
coming into its own in Catholic colleges, in a way far more 
vital and searching than at any period in our history, when it 
leads to efforts of this type among its neophytes. Within this 
same period also that scholarly Jesuit quarterly, Thought, has 
made its appearance to the enrichment of the intellectual life 
of America. Although it is not exclusively devoted to phi- 
losophy some of its very best articles have been in that field. 

In Canada within the last year the most important organized 
effort in its history of philosophy had its inception in the es- 
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tablishment of The Institute of Mediaeval Studies at St. 
Michael’s College, University of Toronto, under the direction 
of the Basilian Fathers, with the renowned mediaeval scholar, 
Dr. Etienne Gilson, as director, and Dr. Gerald B. Phelan, of 
the faculty of St. Michael’s and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
as Librarian. In the words of its own announcement it is “a 
concentrated effort to recover a civilization and culture which 
has been, to a great extent, lost. . . . This is the first Institute 
founded with the sole aim of trying to understand the mediaeval 
mind and interpret it to the modern world”. In his address 
at the opening of the Institute on September 30, 1929, Arch- 
bishop McNeil particularly stressed this unique character. As 
the interest in the study of the Middle Ages grows apace in 
American universities the Institute will provide professors well 
equipped to answer that demand in the sympathetic manner 
that makes for deeper understanding of the impelling forces in 
the character of people who, whether we will it or not, have 
made us what we are. This Association, I know, is glad to 
welcome this newest organization. In recovering the general 
civilization of the Middle Ages.it must of necessity make valu- 
able contributions to the philosophy which was the very structure 
of that time. 

Outside of Catholic circles and yet having the active support 
in both administration and membership is the recently estab- 
lished Mediaeval Academy of America of which Dr. James 
H. Ryan is an executive officer and of whose journal he is a 
member of the editorial board. A member of the Learned 
Societies of America, the Mediaeval Academy has gathered 
together the most distinguished American scholars in the 
mediaeval field. Its quarterly journal Speculum, A Journal of 
Mediaeval Studies, now completing its fourth volume, is bound 
to have an immense influence upon American thinking on the 
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Middle Ages and as such it deserves the active support of every 
member of this Association. Already quite a number of our 
members are also enrolled upon the records of the Academy. 
No one who has the best interests of the Neo-Scholastic move- 
ment at heart can afford to remain aloof from the work of the 
Academy. 

In the field of written work American Neo-Scholastics have 
been in these same very recent years unusually active. Living 
up to the best traditions of their Society contemporary Ameri- 
can Jesuit writers might gather together texts in the various 
departments of philosophy which would parallel the series of 
their English confreres. Our honored president, Father Mc- 
Cormick, in metaphysics, Father Toohey in logic, Father Mc- 
Williams in cosmology, Father Brosnan in theodicy, and Father 
Pyne in rational psychology, present their respective fields to 
the young students in a simplicity of language and with a 
modern approach that is calculated to arouse just that curiosity 
which will make philosophy truly a perennial interest. Three 
quite recent introductions of note by Dr. James H. Ryan, Dr. 
Charles Dubray, formerly of this University, and Dr. Charles 
Baschab are in the same temper of mind. The unique pre- 
sentation of Dr. Ryan especially, in which the main data of 
philosophy is presented through its major problems and in 
which each of the major opposing positions to that of Neo- 
Scholasticism is indicated with such a fairness of judgment 
and of criticism and always with an insight into its currency 
for modern minds, is bound to accomplish its purpose, that 
of impressing the beginner with importance of sound philo- 
sophical thinking in his own present everyday life. Father 
Ross’ Book of Right Living, Father Crumley’s Logic, and Dr. 
Paul Glenn’s History of Philosophy are other good introduc- 
tions to special fields. 

In the more special treatment of particular philosophical 
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problems we are happy to list the most distinguished monograph 
from American Catholic circles, and a work of first-rate im- 
portance for philosophy in Europe as well as in America, that 
of God and Intelligence in Modern Philosophy, by our esteemed 
secretary, Dr. J. Fulton Sheen of the School of Theology of 
The Catholic University of America. That the same author 
should so soon thereafter be able to follow up this contribution 
with another in the field of philosophy of religion of almost 
equal brilliance, namely Religion Without God, augurs well for 
an immediate future for American Catholic philosophy hardly 
to be expected of a country just coming of philosophic age. In 
a similar way Sister Mary Verda has essayed in the epistemo- 
logical field to treat The New Realism in The Inght of 
Scholasticism. 

Finally, what of our future response? Certainly no longer 
can it be said of philosophy, what Stanley Hall once said, that 
philosophers are as rare in America as snakes in Sweden. To 
me it seems that our next step should be toward more of a 
rapprochement with non-Scholastic philosophers in America. 
An excellent beginning was made in the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of American Neo-Scholastics in the activities of the Sixth 
International Congress of Philosophy at Harvard University in 
September, 1926. For the first time in the history of such 
gatherings, I believe, three American Neo-Scholastics, Dr. James 
H. Ryan, Dr. John A. Ryan, and Dr. William Turner read 
papers. Many other professors from Catholic colleges were 
present. Although one might object to the tendency of the 
Congress to shift papers on Scholasticism into historical sec- 
tions, as though that were its chief interest, nevertheless the 
net effect of the get-together was much to the gain of Neo- 
Scholasticism since it stood out by contrast, as a definite system 
of thought, in opposition to the bewildering array of extremely 
individualistic and isolated attempts at solving the perennial 
problems of philosophy. 
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Working toward this same end of better understanding and 
appearing at about the same time as the Congress was the inter- 
national symposium edited by Dr. John S. Zybura, Present Day 
Thinkers and the New Scholasticism. The symposium, as you 
will recall, sought to secure the attitude of non-Scholastic philos- 
ophers toward Neo-Scholastic philosophy; the reason, whether 
in content or in method, for any unfriendliness or indifference 
toward it; their idea as to its importance for contemporary 
thinking; the present prospects for a rapprochement between it 
and any other philosophical systems of the day, and finally, the 
means for accomplishing such better understanding. Dr. 
Zybura has made every Neo-Scholastic his debtor in this under- 
taking. The very frank criticism from those outside our ranks 
enables ,us to see ourselves as others see us. There is interest 
in Scholastic philosophy in its latest expression. Several non- 
Catholic universities have had or are having courses in this 
field at least as a matter of history and others are willing to 
do so. There should be an understanding between Scholastic 
exponents and those of other systems. The aloofness especially 
in America is charged against us. ‘“‘ We get the feeling that 
Scholastic thinkers are living and want to live in a little sacred 
world of their own”, writes one American non-Scholastic. 
“Why do they not attend meetings of the American Philo- 
sophical Association and contribute articles to our philosophical 
journals ”, is the query of another. ‘“ Nor do they encourage 
those of the other side to take part in their own undertakings ”, 
is also a point upon which we may ponder. 

Scholasticism, like any very old institution or system, pays a 
certain penalty for age which passing systems naturally escape. 
Bad practices of any period in the system of longer history tend 
to be taken as representative. Such unfavorable views become 
traditional, handicapping influence upon subsequent ages and 
closing minds to truer and better expression of that older system. 
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For our future response I believe that we might well attempt 
to profit by the counsels and criticisms of the non-Scholastic 
contributors to Dr. Zybura’s symposium. We are asked to 
translate Scholastic doctrine into a terminology which will be 
more readily understood by minds brought up in the tradition 
of modern philosophy; to remove the impression that we are 
maintaining our system less from independent conviction than 
from obedience to authority ; to emphasize our points of contact 
and to be more reasonable and more sympathetic toward con- 
temporary philosophy, especially by being more familiar with it. 
We must prove that the new thought and science have not dealt 
a death blow to Scholastic philosophy ; that the subject-matter of 
the latter is not remote from the problems of the modern man 
but very current; that precisely because it is a philosophical 
system and not a divine revelation it is not a final and definitive 
purely a priort deduction independent of experience. St. 
Thomas himself, always so detached from personalities, would 
probably be more pleased to have his own arguments presented 
for what they are worth than to have them gain any advantage 
simply because they were his arguments. Vetera Novis augere 
was ever his own aim and will not be forgotten by us in our 
response of the future if we are filled with the passion to seek 
the truth wheresoever it may lead us. 


Crarves A. Hart. 
The Catholic Unwersity of America. 








